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ABSTRACT 

The multiunit elementary school is an organizational 
structure for elementary schools which incorporates shared 
decision-making into its operations. The school's Instructional 
Improvement Committee (IIC) serves to link the teaching and 
administrative levels of the school by having teacher representatives 
and the principal share the responsibility for formulating decisions, 
plans, and procedures which coordinate the school's instructional 
program. A study was conducted to determine the variables which 
associate with operationally effective lie's. .The results of the 
study revealed a significant correlation between IIC effectiveness 
and the interrelationship of the lie chairman's leader Consideration 
and Initiation of Structure behaviors and IIC chairman— IIC member 
compatibility, other varied^les such as attendance at workshops, 
chairman's administrative experience, or the amount of meeting time 
were not significant. (HS) 
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STATEMENT OF FOCUS 

Individually Guided Education (IGE) la a new Comprehensive system 
of elementary education. The following components of the IGE system 
are In varying stages of development and liq>lementatlon: a new 

organization for Instruction and related administrative arrangements; 
a model of instructional programing for the Individual student; and 
curriculum components In prereading » reading, mathematics, motivation, 
and environmental education. The development of other curriculum 
components, of a system for managing instruction by computer, and of 
instructional strategies Is needed to complete the system. Continuing . 
programmatic research Is required to provide a sound knowledge base fur 
the components under developMnt and for Improved second generation 
components. Finally, systematic Implementation Is essential so that 
the products will function properly In the IGE schools. 

The Center plans and carries out the research, development, and 
implementation components of its IGE program In this sequence: 

(1) identify the needs and delimit the component problem area; 

(2) assess the possible constraints— financial resources and availability 
of staff; (3) formulate general plans and specific procedures for 
solving the problems; (4) secure and allocate human and material 
resources to carry out the plans; (5) provide for effective communication 
among personnel and efficient management of activities and resources; 
and (6) evaluate the effectiveness of each activity and Its contrl~ 
butlon to the total program and correct any difficulties through 
feedback mechanisms and appropriate management techniques. 

A self-renewing system of elementary education is projected in 
each participating elementary school, l.e., one which Is less dependent 
on external sources for direction and Is more responsive to the needs 
of the children attending each particular school. In the IGE schools. 
Center-developed and other curriculum products compatible with the 
Center's Instructional programing model will lead to hl^er morale 
and Job satisfaction among educational personnel. Each developmental 
product makes its unique contribution to IGE as It Is Izplemented in 
the schools. The various research components add to the knowledge of 
Center practitioners, developers, and theorists. 
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ABSTBACT 

T3ie multiunit: elementary school, developed by the Wisconsin 

f 

Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, Is an organiza- 
tional structure for elementary schools which Incorporates shared 
dv'.cls Ion making Into Its operations. The multiunit school's Instruc- 
tional Improvement Coiumlttee (IIC) serves to link the teaching and 
administrative levels of the school by having teacher representatives 
and the building principal share the responsibility for formulating 
decisions, plans, and procedures which coordinate the school's Instruc- 
tional program. The IIC has been provided with operational guidelines 
by the Wisconsin Research and Development Center, but recent studies 
have Indicated a discrepancy Is existent between actual and prescribed 
lie operations. 

The purpose of the study was to determine those variables which 
associate with operationally effective lie's. 

The framework for the study was drawn from social system theory, 
leadership theory, and Schutz's theory of Interpersonal compatibility. 
The major hypothesis of the study stated: There Is no significant 

multiple correlation between IIC effectiveness and the Interrelation- 
ship between the IIC chairman's leader Initiation of Structure and 
Conslderat:lon behavior and IIC chalrman-IlC member compatibility. A 
model of task groups was proposed as a means to describe plctorlally 
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the Interrelationship of these variables and IIC effectiveness. Four 
factors that researchers and practitioners had suggested were related 
to lie effectiveness were analyzed Individually: IIC member attendance 

at R and D Center supported workshops £or multiunit school principals 
and unit leaders; the lie's involvement In its prescribed tasks; the 
IIC chairman's administrative experience; and the length of time the 
IIC spends meeting together each month. Data were collected from nine 
schools In^ five Colorado school districts and £rom twenty-two schools 
In seventeen Wisconsin districts. 

The Leadership Behavior Description Questionnaire-Form XII and 
the FIRO-B (Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation-Behavior) 
questlon'..aires were employed to collect data on the IIC chairman's 
leader behavior and on the IIC chairman's and the IIC members' inter- 
personal relations orientations, respectively. Biographical data 
also %iere collected from all IIC members. Modifications of Image's 
output measures were combined with an assessment of an IIC's Involve- 
ment In Its prescribed tasks to determine each IIC's effectiveness. 

A multiple stepwise linear regression analysis was used to 
test the major hypothesis and to determine an expanded regression 
model for itc effectiveness. A Pearson r was used to test the sug- 
gested relationships. The probability level for all tests of statis- 
tical significance was established at .05. 

The analyses of the data revealed the following: A signifi- 

cant multiple correlation existed between lie effectiveness and the 
interrelationship of the lIG chairman's leader Consideration and 
Initiation of Structure behaviors and IIC chairman- IIC member 



compatibility. The expanded regression model revealed a significant 
multiple correlation to exist between IIC effectiveness and the 
interrelationship of (1) the IIC chairman's leader Consideration beha- 
vior, ( 2 ) the amount of time the IIC spent meeting together each month, 

(3) the lie whose members have a preference for interaction with others 

(4) the lie whose members have a preference for close personal rela- 

tions both toward people and from them toward self, (5) lie's with 
fewer members, and (6) IIC's in which there Is no individual in con- 
trol. The tests of the assumed correlations revealed IIC effectiveness 
to be significantly related to an IIC's invo Ivemc ?.t in its prescribed 
tasks. The effectiveness of an IIC was found not to be related signi- 
ficantly to IIC member attendance at R and D Center supported work- 
shops, the IIC chairman's administrative experience, or the amount of 
time the IIC spent meeting together each month when the variable was 
considered separately. 



CHAPTER I 
INIKODUCTION 



Schools traditionally have been organized as bureaucracies whose 
accompanying authority structures have prescribed that the building 
principal should have Che exclusive right to formulate all decisions and 
procedures relative to school operations . But teachers are now Insisting 
that, because of their professional preparation, they should be given 
the right and responsibility for determining Instructional practices. 

The consequence of the bureaucratic pattern of school organization has 
been Chat In Its conventionality, little opportunity has existed for 
determining the efficacy of Involving teachers In Che governance of 
schools.^ As a result, little Is known about the problems which might . 
be encountered If teachers were to be Involved formally In Che. school's 
authority structure. 

it Is fortuitous, therefore, that the Wisconsin Research and 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning has developed a new organiza- 
tional paittern for the elementary school Which Incorporates thievery 



mode of operation. - It provides for teachers the opportunity to be part- 
ners with the school principal In the governance of the school. The new 



Hfllllam R. Dill, "Declslon-Haklhg," In BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE AND 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, Sixty' lird yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. (Chicago: University of Chlcsgo Pressv 1964) , 
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structure, designated the inultlunlt elementary school, makes provisions 
£or this partnership in the Instructional Improvement Committee (IIC), a 
building- level, decision-making body which typically is comprised ot the 
building principal and the leader of each instructional unit. The IIC 
represents an attempt to ameliorate the inherent conflict potential 
Parsons, and Blau and ScotC^ described to exist in bureaucracies employing 
professionals. The IIC involves teachers and the principal in the formu- 
lation of plans and procedures related to instruction. 

It is the lie's potential for collegial decision making that pro- 
vides this study with the example needed to determine the practicality 
and efficacy of teacher involvement In school decision making. 

Statement of the Problem 

Since 1965 the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for 
Cognitive Learning (hereafter termed the Center) has directed Its finan- 
cial, material, and human resources toward the development of a system 

of individually guided education (IGE) for the elementary school. The 
2 

ICE system, a process of determining and meeting the specific learning 
needs of each pupil, has been designed to produce higher educational 
achievement in elementary school-aged children by means of seven compo- 
nents. One component of IGE is the multiunit elementary school (MUS-E) 
whicKvas designed to produce an environment In which the other six 



^Talcott Parsons in P. M. Blau and W. R. Scott, FORMIL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS (San Ftancisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1962). 

Iv ^Herbert J.Klausneiar,et'al., INDIVIDUALS^ GUIDED EDUCATION AND 
THE HliLTIUNIT ELEMENmY SCHOOL: GUIDEIINES FOR INPLEMENIATION (Madison, 
Wisconsin; Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, 1971), pp. 17-30. i,.; ^ 
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components could be Introduced and refined. The Impetus to develop the 
MUS-E came In response to problems, traditions, and constraints encoun- 
tered when attempts wer,e made to implement IGE in conventional aj^e-graded 
elementary schools.^ 

The MUS-E "may be thought of as an Invention of organizational 
arrangements that have emerged since 1965 from a synthesis of theory and 
practice regarding instructional programing for individual students, hori- 
zontal and vertical organization for instruction, role differentiation, 

shared decision making by groups, open communication, and administrative 

2 

and instructional accountability.** Figure 1 shows the prototypic organi- 
zation of an MUS-E of 600 students. The organizational hierarchy consists 
of interrelated decision-making groups at three distinct levels of operation. 
In addition to the building level Instructional Improvement Committee (IIC), 
the focus of the study, there are the instructional and research unit (unit) 
at the classroom level, and the systemwide policy committee (SPC) at the 
district level. The figure shows the IIC to be comprised of the building 
principal and the unit leaders, and provision is made to include both 
external consultants and the director of the school's instructional mater- 
ials center (IHC) . 

In the prototypic model of the NUS-E, the building principal's tra- 
ditionally exclusive responsibility for making decisions related to planning 
and coordinating instructional activities is the shared responsibility of 
the principal and the unit leaders. The theore^cal Justification for this 
mode of operation is based upon two .fundateental concepts: 



'i 



lERJCl 



hbid., p. 4. 
2u>id., p. 20. 
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FIGURE 






ERIC 




Building Instructional Improvement Committee 
~ - Systemwide Policy Committee 

Note. — Ihia figure was reproduced from a book by Klausmeier, et al., INDIVIDUALLY GUIDED EDUCATION AND 
THg MULTIUNIT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION, p. 21. 
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1. Group Interaction can produce a total effect 
greater than the sum of Its parts; 

2. A hierarchy of declslon-maklng bodies, l.e., 
the unit staff and the IIC, . . . places de- 
cisions In the hands of those most able to 
make the decisions. 

In order to operationalize these concepts, the multiunit elementary 
school's teaching and administrative levels are linked by means of the 
lie. This arrangement marks a distinct departure from the conventional, 
bureaucratic organization wherein these echelons are vertically separated 
from each other and responsibility for decisions concerning the Instruc- 
tional program are formally and exclusively assigned to the principal. 

The lie takes Initiative In facilitating this linkage by means 
of Its four main functions: 



1. Stating the educational objectives and out- 
lining the educational program for the entire 
school building; 

2. Interpreting and Implementing systmnwlde and 
statewide policies that affect the educa- 
tional program of the building; 

3. Coordinating the activities of the various 
units to achieve continuity In all curriculum 

areas; ^ 

4. Arranging for the use of facilities, time, 
material, etc., that the units do not manage 

Independently.* 



^Joan Beugen,^lra Kerns, and ^Norman; Graper,- INDIVIDUALLY GUIDED 
EDUCATION* :Tm;m (Dayton,^ Ohio: v T^^ Institute for 

beveldimht of Educational Activities,: 1971X^ 



, fKlausmeler , . op . clt., p. 22. 
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These four functions also have been reiterated In the form of 

performance criteria which are categorized as essential or desirable 

for the IIC.^ "It is the Center's expectation that the school adopting 

the IGE/MUS-E program . . . will achieve its goal for the learner as a 

direct result of utilizing all or most of the practices and procedures 

2 

contained in this set of objectives.” 

Despite the development of the prototypic organizational model 
and the set of performance objectives to guide the principal and the 
unit leaders, it has become apparent that shared decision-making cannot 
be realized automatically through the establishment of a set of guide- 
lines for the organization's formal operations. The Center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration (CASEA) at the University 
of Oregon conducted a longitudinal study in 1967-68 In which data were 

3 

collected from three HUS -E's. Evidence was found in two of the three 

schools that there was considerable difference between the expected 
and the actual functions of the IIC. 

In 1970-71, the Wisconsin Research and Development Center evalu- 

4 

ated the operation of seventeen multiunit schools in Wisconsin. The 
results of this study revealed IIC characteristics similar to those 

^Ibld., pp. 97-126. 

2lbld., p. 91. 

j, p«iiegrln; SOME ORGAMIZATIOIIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF , 
MULninni SCinOIS, Working Paper No. 22 (Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center ,1969) , pp. 23-24. 

^ry Quilling, et a 1., EVALUATION OF MIJLTIUNIT ELEMENXMIY SC1K)0^ 
1970-71 (unpublished preliminary draft). 
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found by Pellegrin. Despite the fact that most IIC's were meeting 
weekly and were attended regularly by all pro to typically prescribed 
lie members, "the IIC's were still not Involved In many of the func- 
tions assigned them."^ 

2 

Pellegrln's descriptive research and the Center's 1970-71 MUS-E 

3 

evaluation represent the only existing empirical evidence of the opera- 
tional characteristics of the MUS-E, and more specifically, the IlC. 

The Center's evaluation speculated that IIC variability might be due 

to the lack of time spent In planning and the absence of a staff develop- 

4 

ment program prepared exclusively for IIC members. 

These two studies have raised questions with respect to the effi- 
cacy of Involving teachers in the decision-making Structure of the 
school. With the exception of the speculative reasons mentioned, no 
attempt has been made to determine empirically the factors which sig- 
nificantly influence the operation of the Inatcuctlonal Improvement 
Committee and its effectlveneas. It should not be surprising, how- 
ever, that actual organizational procedures and outcomes depart from 
.expected ^ designs: . 

The fact that an organisation has been formally 
established . . does not mean that all activities 

and Interactions of Its members conform. strictly 
to the official blueprint. Regardless of the time 
and effort devoted ... to designing a rational : 



Wd. 

2pellegrln, op. clt. 
^Quilling, op. clt. 
^Ibld. 
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organization chart and elaborate procedure manuals, 
this official plan can never completely determine 
the conduct and social relations of the organiza> 
tion's members. 

Previous studies in organizational contexts similar to that con- 
ceptualized for the MUS-E have indicated the possibility that group 
effectiveness can be benefitted by leadar-nember compatibility, i.e., 
the extent to which the members get along with their superior. If the 
existence and degree of compatibility can be shown to be related direc- 
tly to group effectiveness, it might be concluded that group effective- 
ness could le improved if incompatibility can be reduced in an existent 
group or avoided in the formation of a group. 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the relationship 
between IIC effectiveness and the compatibility between the chairman 
and the members of a multiunit elementary school's Instructional Improve- 
ment Committee. A sample of thirty-one multiunit elementary schools 
participated in the study. The entire instructional staff of each 
school provided data relative to lie effectiveness* IIC members pro- 
vided dau relative to their fundamental interpersonal relations orien- 
tation, and the building principal's leader behavior in the IIC was 
described by those who regularly meet with him in this body* 

A Theoretical Model for the Study , 

The theoretical model for the study is adapted from selected 
aspects of social system theory* participative decision-making theory, 

^Blau and Scott* op. cit., p. 5. 
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and leadership theory. An illustration of this model Is shown In Figure 2. 
The model Is constructed from three dimensions whose relationships appear 
critical to the realization of an effective IIC. The dimensions are: 
leader-member compatibility, leader consideration behavior, and leader 
Initiating structure behavior. 

The underlying assumption of the model Is that If an IIC Is to be 
an effective component of the IGE/MUS-E framework, the building principal's 
leader behavior must be compatible with the need-disposition of the IIC 
members. An IIC In which the building principal encourages participation 
may be equally as effective as one In which the principal dominates and 
directs Its operations; thus, the IIC *s effectiveness will be determined 
largely by the personalities and need-dispositions of its members. 

The elements of the model provide the skeletal framework of a 
three-dimensional space Into which types of IIC 's can be divided, e.g., 
those which fall Into the upper half of groups In each dimension and 
those which fall Into the lower half of groups In each dimension. This 
procedure yields eight spatial cells or octants Into which IIC's can be 
grouped according to their hlgh/low, ratings on each of the three dimen- 
sions. From this model, hypotheses can then be generated with regard 
to an effectiveness expectation for 'the. different clusters of IIC's. 

Social System Theory 

Parsons^ developed the general theoretical framework for the 
study of social' system and later applied It to the educational 



^Talcott Parsons, THE SOCIAL SYSTEM (Hew York: Free Press, 1951). 
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organization. Getzels and Cuba also applied social system theory to 

3 

educational administration, as did Getzels, Lipham, and Campbell. The 
social system model, shown in Figure 3, illustrates social behavior as 
a function of the social system in which the individual operates. More 
specifically, social behavior is a function of the personality of the 
individual and the role within the institution In which the individual 
finds himself. Getzels, Lipham, and Campbell have formulated this 
relationship as B <■ f (R x P) or, behavior is a function of role and 
personality. 

The model is appropriate when attempting to explain the relation- 
ship between; institutional expectations regarding teacher Involvement 
in decision making, and the personality dispositions of the individuals 
involved. This relationship Is illustrated by two dimensions of the 
theoretical model the normative or institutional dimension, and the 
idiographic or personal dimension. The normative dimension includes 
the institutional roles and role expectations. Specifically: 





In relation to specific groups or institutions in a 
social syst^, roles may be thought of as the struc” 
tural or normative elements defining the behavior 
expected of role incumbents or actors, that is, their 
mutual rights and obligations. In this sense, it Is 



^Tklcott Parsons, "Some Ingredients of a General Theory of Formal 
Organization." AOMINISTltATiVE THEORY IN EDUCATION, Ed., Andrew Halpln 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1967), pp. 40-72. 

• ’ i. • . 

^Jacob Getzels and Egon Cuba, "Social Behavior and the Administra- 
tive Process," SCHOOL REVi::W, LXV (Winter, 1957), pp. 423-441. 

^Jacob Getzels, James N. Lipham, and Roald F. Campbell, 

EDUCATIONIU. ADMINISTRATION AS A SOCIAL PROCESS: THEORY, RESEARCH AND 
PRACTICE (New York: Harper and Row, 1968) . 




This figure was reproduced from a book by Getzels, Lipham, and Campbell, Educational 
Administration as a Social Process; Theory, Research. Practice . (1968), p. 105. 



what is supposed to be done in order t,*) carry out 
the purposes of the system rather than what is . 
actually done that defines the institutional role. 



. . . expectations are those rights and duties, pri- 
vileges and obligations— • in a word, those prescrip- 
tions — that delineate what a person should and 
should not do under various circumstances as the in- 
cumbent or a particular role in a social system.^ 



The Id lographlc dimension of a social system includes individual 
personalities and their need-dispositions. Specifically: 



To understand the specific behavior and social 
interaction of a particular role incumbent, it is 
not enough to know the nature of the roles and 
expectations. . . . We must also know the nature 
of the individuals inhabiting the roles and their 
modes of perceiving and reacting to the expecta- 
tions.^ 



Central to the . . . definition of personality 
are the analytic elements that have been referred 
to as need-disposition. Just as the role -may be 
defined by the component expectations, so person- 
ality may be defined by the component need-dispo- 
sition.^ 



For- the purppse-:of this -study. Instructional Improvement Committees 
were the focal social system. The normative dimension. of the IIC,. as 
an institution, contains constituent roles and their, accompanying expec- 



tations.^ The principal’s leader behavior represents the normative 





. V-' 
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dimension in the IIC. The IIC also contains an Idlographlc dimension 
composed of individuals, their personalities, and their need-disposi- 
tions . 

Since the behavior of an individual is a function of the inter- 
action of the two dimensions, conflict between the dimensions can be 
dysfunctional to the organization. Conflict was defined by Getzels, 
Lipham, and Campbell as "the mutual interference of parts, actions, 
and reactions."^ This study considered conflict created by discrepan- 
cies between the operational expectations attaching to the principal's 
leader behavior and the patterns of needrdispositions characteristic 
of the members of the lie. 

Participative Decision Making 



Stogdill broadly defines operations as "all the actions and 

interactions which maintain the structure and accomplish the purpose 

2 ' ■ 3 ■ ' ' "4 ' '■ ■' ' 

of a group." Lowin and Dill have classified a normative or institu- 
tional mode of operations similar to that conceptualized for the IIC 
as participative decision making (PDM). Lowin has defined PSM as being 



;llbid.',^;-p. ^-108. ■■■" 

/ • Stogdiii, INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR AND GROUP ACHIEVEMENT: A 

THEORY (New York: Oxford University Press, 1959), p. 41. 

^Aaron Lowin, "Participative Decision Making: A Model, Literature 
Critique, and Prescriptions for Research," ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR AND 
HUMAN PERFORMANCE, III (1968), pp. 68-106. 

^Dill, op. cit,, p. 214. 
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that mode In which decisions as to activities are arrived at by the very 
persons who are to execute those decisions.^ 

The fundamental assumption underlying the utility of a POM mode 
of operations Is that better quality decisions are possible and that It 
Is easier for administrators to gain cooperation In Implementing deci- 
sions when groups are given an opportunity to participate In their 
2 

formulation . 

Still* the applicability of Ideas about participative decision 
making no longer seems as obvious as It once did. Inviting wider Involve- 
ment may not always bring positive results. In the absence of a body of 
research with regard to the IlC* Inferences about POM in the IlC were 
drawn from the numerous experimental and observational studies of POM 
which appeared lu organization* management* and business literature. 

The studleii focusing on variables which interfere with POM sug- 
gasted that the participants are the crltldil factors. Dill observed 
that the opportunity to participate has hot always been highly prized 
by many people. Many administrators in ttieir observations Justifiably 
reported that they were not Jiist showing authoritarian attitudes when 
they complained that the people who worked with them were not interested 
in responsibility. ’’ 









[ERLC 



^Lowin* op. clt.* p. 69. 






r V ;,^RuBael t. Gregg*; VThe Administrative Process; " In R.= F. Campbell 
and R. T. Gregg (Eds.)* AOMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR IN EOUCATION (New York: 
Harper and Bros.* 1957)* pp. 278r280. 
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French, et al.,^ showed that some employees were quite willing 
to let superiors make decisions for them and that disinterest in parti- 
cipation could be traced to basic personality characteristics. 

2 

Tannenbaum reported results of a study in which he found that 
an individual's response to the behavior of his peers and superiors was 
infltienced by the individual's personality predisposition. Workers whose 
predispositions reflected a desire to participate in decisions affecting 
them responded favorably to an increase in participation. The orienta- 
tion of about one-sixth of the employees involved in the participation 
program of the experiment, however, was toward dependent rather than 
participative beluvior, and these workers reacted adversely to the sud- 
den substantial increase in participation in decisions about their 
work. 

' 3 ' ' 

Vroom found that workers who were more authoritarian responded 
less favorably to participation while those who had great ^|need for 
independence" reacted more favorably. This study provided additional 
evidence that an individual's response to a PDM expectation will be . 
conditioned by the individual's persomHty, interpersonal skills,, and 
expectations. 

Since the mode of operations prescribed for the IIC departs .from 
the traditional decision-making structure with which most IIC members 



^J. R. P. French, JT., Joachim Israel, and pagfinn As, "An 
Experiment: on^ Par ticipation< in a Iforwegian Factory," HUH6N REIATKEfS , 

?A. S. Tannenbaum, "The Relationehip Between Personality and Group 
Structure," (unpublished doctoral dissertation" Syracuse Uni^rsity, 1954) . 

^Victor H. Vroom, SOME PQlSpNALm DETERMINANTS OF THE EFFECTS OF 
PARTICIPATION (Englewood Cliffs,"^ Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1960). 
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are familiar, the studies conducted by Bruner and Thgiiuri and Ha ire 
2 

and Grunes are pertinent' to this study. Their findings suggested that 
an individual's past experience and particular background affect his 
response to institutional role expectations. For example, experiments 
in participation sometimes may be seen, correctly or incorrectly, as 
false invitations to come in and discuss decision matters which already 
have been decided. 



Leadership 

Leadership, "the performance of those acts which influence group 
activities toward goal setting and goal achievement," is a phenomenon 
of great concern in otir society. One motive which may have impelled 
this interest is our society 's system of democratic values . Inherent 



within this value system is a rejection of the notion that some men 
are born to rule, and an acceptance of the bhlief that leadership be- 
havior may be learned by anyone; Imbued with a sense of responsibility 
for providing* a formula for developing leadership in individuals , social 
psychologists have long been in cbhf lie t hot so^^^m^ the definition 

of leadership but with its imp leaien tat ion. In an attempt to identify 



ci/' j >.r 8 / Bruner and Rl TagihriV ''Percept of People," . in Gardner 

c Lindsey (Ed .) ^ HhMDBOOK OF ' SOCIAL PSYCHDLOOT (Reading , Hassachuse t ts : 
Addison-Welsey, 1954), pp. 634-655. ‘ 






%lason Haire and W. ' F. Grunes ^Perceptual ‘Def ehses , ^pcesses 
Protoc ting an Organized Perciptioh e Another Per som li ty , HUHAN ^ 

relations;. -.IV 403^2;^^^^ 



M. Stogdill, "Leadership, Hambership, and Organization," 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, 47 (1950), pp. 1-14. 
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"that process" which facilitates desired outcomes » the approaches taken 
by social psychologists have varied greatly over the years. 

Early efforts to isolate unique psychological and physical charac- 
teristics, or traits, of acknowledged leaders proved futile.^ Dissatis- 
faction With the trait approach led to studies in which the focus switched 
from the personality of the individual leader to leader behavior and 
subsequently, to the total event where leadership was perceived. 

In the Ohio State Leadership Studies (OSLS), the approach to the 
topic was to examine and measure performance or behavior rather than 
human traits. The objective of the OSLS was to describe leader behavior 
in its broadest sense, not just "good leaderahip." From the OSLS, two 

dimensions of leader behavior consistently accounted for a large por- 

2 

tion of the leader behavior of those investigated. These dimensions 
or factors were labeled "consideration" and "initiating structure." 
Consideration behavior was characterised by the leader who regarded 

3 

the comfort, well being, status, and contribution of followers. 

Initiating structure behavior was characterised by the leader who 
clearly defined his own role, the role he, expected of others, and 



Wil A. Gibb, "Leadership," in Gardner Lindsey (Ed.), HANDBOOK 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (Reading, Massachusetts: Addison-Hesley Pub. Co., 
In., , 1954). See also jRalph M. Stogdill, "Personal Factors Associated 
with’ Leader ship: A Surveyof. the Literature,? JOUI^ OF rPSYCHOLOGY, 25 
(I948),'pp;:'35-71. " i : v 



^A. W* Halp^ and B. J. Winer ^ ''A Factorial Study of the Leader 
Behavior Descriptions,'!, in R. M. Stogdill and A. E. Coons. (Eds.), ;1£ADER 
BEHAVIOR: ITS DESCR1PT10I6 AN) MBASlREiain: (Colws^ The Ohio 

State University Press, 1957), pp. 39-51. 



^ibidv, p. 42'. 











endeavored to establish well-defined patterns of organization, channels 
of connmnication, and ways of getting Jobs done.^ 

A number of studies which sought to determine whether effective- 
ness was related to these leader behaviors employed the OSLS concept of 

2 

initiating structure (IS). Fleishman, Harris, and Bur tt reported a 

positive correlation of IS and productivity in non-production units. 

3' . 

Fleishman and Harris found grievances and turnover generally to be re- 
lated positively to IS irrespective of the task group. Fleishman and 

4 .. ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ 5 

Peters reported no relationship between IS and productivity. Halpin 

reported low but positive correlations of airplane comaanders* IS scores 
and rated proficiency. The variability in these studies indicated that 
leader behavior alone could not provide an accurate predictive measure 
of leader /group effectiveness. 

Thus, leadership theorists turned to the total event in which 
leadership was observed. Particular stress was placed on the importance 



llbid., p. 43. 

^E. A. Fleishman, E. F. Harris, and R. D. Burtt, LEADERSHIP AND 
SUPERVISION IN INDUSTRY (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio SUte University Press, 
1955) . 



^E. A. Fleishman, E. F. Harris, "Patterns of Leadership Behavior 
Related, to Employee Grievances end Turnover," PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY, 15 
, •• (1962),.,pp.-,43-56. , ; ■ 

^E. A. Fleishman end D. R. Peters , "Interpersonal Values , Leader- 
ship At titi^es, and Managerial Success," PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY, 15 (1962) 
pp. 127-143. 



i;- ^A. H. Hilpin, ''The Laadership Behavior >end Combat Performance 
of Airplane Commanders , " JOIRNIL: OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 49 
.■<I954),^ppV-19-22.; 
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of factors in the follower as well as the leader. After examining 124 
leadership studies conducted in both organisational and experimental 
settings, Stogdlll concluded that "a person does not become a leader by 
virtue of some combination of traits, but the pattern of the personal 
characteristics of the leader must bear some relationship to the charac- 
teristics, activities, and goals of the followers."^ 

Whyte and Dalton reported a study in which workers who shared 
the same management and the same first- level supervision responded , 
quite differently to a piece-rate system. Some severely restricted 
production and some were "rate-busters." 

Korman gathered some of the most convincing evidence in support 
of the argument that effective leadership is dependant upon the situa- 
tion. He found that both directive, task-oriented leaders and non-direc- 
tive, human relations-oriented leaders are successful under some condi- 
tions, and with either leader behavior there was no significant predictive 

value in terms of effectiveness. 

' ' ■ ■ 4 ' 

Whyte and Dalton pointed to the importance of a subordinate's 
life history and his Value system in influencing his expectations and 
his response to, the bebavipr of his ai^rior . They presented 

! Y, ^Ipit H. Stogdlll, "Personal Factors Associated with Leadership; 

A Survey of the Literature," JDURHAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, XXV (1948), p. 70. 

,?Willlam :Fy Whyte (Bd. ), MQIIEY AND »nVAnON^^^( York: Harper, 

^A. K. Kermiin, "'Consideration,' 'Initiating Structure^,' and 
'Organisational Criteriar r- A Revlewi" PERSOIIMBL PSYCHOLOGY: A JOURNAL 
OF APPLIED RBSBARCH, yol., 19, No. 4 (Winter, 1966)V ppi 349-361. 

^hyte, op. cit. nn 
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to show that thu difference between "restricter" and "rate-hus ter" beha- 
vior was due to a basic difference In underlying values between Lhe two 
groups. 

In a participative setting, Haythorh^ found that group effective- 
ness varied with the personality traits of subordinates and leaders and 
with the conpatibility of their personality traits. Tannenbaum and 
Allport found similar results when studying the relationship between 
personality factors and an individual's preference for Pm or hierar- 
chical decision making. 

3 

Smelser studied different pairings of dominant and submissive 
males who interacted under various role assignment conditions. He ob- 
served: that the joint achievement of the pairs in a coo^rative problem 
solving situation was dependent upon the degree to which conditions 
permitted each member to utiHse his habitual patterns of interpersonal 
behavior.' ; 



Compatibilitv 






Schuts defined compatibility as being "a property of a relation 
^ between .two or more persons, between an indiyiduil And a r or between 









Hf. Haythorn, "The Effects of Varying Combinatibhs of Authoritarian 
and Equali Ur ian Leaders and Itollowers," JOURNAL OF ABNORHAL AND SOCUL 
PSTCHOLpGY, 52 (1956>y p^i 210^W^^ 
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^A. S; lAnnenbaum eind F. H. Allport, ''Personality Structure and 
Group Structure::, An Interpretive Study of Their Relationship Through 
Byaht-Structure Hypothesis," JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCUL PSYCHOLOGY, 

53 (1956), pp. 272-280. 

X^ ^^. T. SMlsar,; ''Dominance a Achievement and Percep- 

tion in Cooperetive Problem Solving Intfractions," in If i T. Samlsar (Ed.), 
PERSONALITY AND SOCUL SYSTEMS (New Yorfct John Wiley end Sons, Inc . , 

1963), pp. 531-540 i 34' 
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an individual and a. task situation, that leads to mutual satisfaction of 
interpersonal needs and harmonious coexistence."^ Compatibility does 
not necessarily imply liking. It is possible that liking and compatibi- 
lity are linkedi. but it is also possible to recognize humans who work 
well together without siny particular liking involved, and examples where 
Individuals like each cither but do hot work effectively together. 

SchUtz safe's ted that the dominant reason for a group's effective- 
ness depends on the extent to which the members can get along together. 
"The more energy a group expends on interpersonal problems arising^ from 

2 

lack of compatibility the less energy they devote to the task at hand." 

In response to Chase intuitions, Schutz developed a formal theory 
of interpersonal behavior . to determine their validity. The theory was 
based upon a postulate of interpersonal needs which stated that: 



(a) Every individual has three ihterj^rsonal needs: 
inclusion, control, and affection. 

(b) Inclusion, control, and affection constitute a 
sufficient set of areas of interpersonal beha- 
vior for the prediction and explahation of inter- 
personal phenomena.^ 



The interperspnal nMd for inc^l^ defined behaviorally as 

"the need to establish and maintain a satisfactory relation with people 

Ufv C/ Schu'tz, of 

FIRO: A THRBE-DIICHSIOIIM, T»(11Y OF IMTERPBRSONU. BB1M.V10R, Science & 
Behavior Books, Inc., Palo Alto, California, 1970), pp. lOSi 192. 

V -Schuta, llftiat Makes Groupb Productive HlMloi REU 8 



(1955), p.T 429.1 






. C. Schutz, TIB IMlERPERSOlUa. UtDERHORLD, loc . cit . , pp. 13-33 . 
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with respect to interaction and association;"^ the interpersonal need 
for control was defined behaviorally as "the need to establish and main- 
tain a satisfactory relation with people with respect to control and 
power;" the interpersonal need for affection was defined behaviorally 

as "the need to establish and maintain a satisfactory relation with 

3 

others with respect to love and affection." 

Compatibility of two or more persons was theorized to depend on: 

(a) Their ability to satisfy reciprocally each others 
Interpersonal needs. 

(b) Their complementarity with respect to originating 
and receiving behavior in each need area. 

(c) Their similarity with respect to the amount of 
Interchange they desire with other people in each 
need area.^ 

Within this framework of this theory, Schutz was able to develop a 
self-report Instrument which measures an Individual's orientation to 
these Interpersonal needs. This questionnaire, the FIRO-B (Fundamental ' 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation - Behavior) was designed not only to 
measure how an individual characteristically relates to other people, 
but. to predict relations between people, on the basis of their individual 
personalities. 

Schutz's theory and his FIRO-B represent an important contribution 
to the research for the formula of task group effectiveness. They provide 

:- '; 'llbid., p. ' 18.'- ' ■ T;" ' 

■'■/2ibid. ' 

3ibid.,, p,19.- 
^Ibid., p. 200. 

' - ■■,^■ 36 
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a means for determining leader -member and intra-group compatibility, 
a dimension whose Importance has been repeatedly acknowledged by 
other scholars but which the review of the literature has not been 
tested empirically in real organizational settings. 

Effectiveness 

The general framework for measuring effectiveness was derived 

from the output variables developed by Hage In his Axiomatic Theory of 

Organizations.^ Hage recognized that the formal characteristics of 

organizations generally consist of eight variables, four of which repre 

sent organizational ends. Although the variables were selected on an 

ad hoc basis, the works of Parsons, Bales, and their associates gave 

2 

them theoretical Justification. The four measures developed by Hage 
and the indicators he suggested for quantifying them are illustrated in 
Flgure"4. ' : 

Hage 's indicators, however, were not entirely applicable to an 
lie. Although his production variable was measurable Ih: terms of the 

number of IlC tasks attained^ It was Integrated into a format which 

■ 3 ■ 

was adapted from Fleckensteln ' s Perceived Ef fee tlveness Instrument . 



' Ij, Hage, ''An Axiomatic Tliebry of Ur^nlzations,'* ABMINISIRATIVE 
SCIEHCE QUARTERLY, X (DecMber, 1965), pp/ 289- 

^Ibld., pp. 291-292. 

^D. : Fleckensteln, "Role Conflict of University Computing Center . 
Directors as Related to Computing Center Effec tlveness , 'V (unpubl Ished 
Ph.O. dissertation. University of Wisconsin, 1972). 



FIGURE 4 



HAGE'S AXl(»fATIC THEORY: OUTPUTS 



(ORGANIZATIONAL EHDS) 



Variables 



Indicators 



adaptiveness (flexibility) Number of new programs in a year 

Number of new techniques in a year 



efficiency (cost) Cost per unit of output per year 

Amount Of Idle resources per year 



job satisfaction (morale) Satisfaction with working conditions 

Rate of turnover in job occupants 

■ .i/;, pet year ' ' 



Note. — This figure was reproduced from Jerald Hage's "An Axiomatic: . 
Theory of Organizations.*' Adninia trative Science Quarterly . 
(December,.. 1965)/ p.'': 293, 



production (effectiveness) 



Number of units produced in a year 
Rate of Increase in units produced 



in a year 
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In sumnary, the general model for the study was composed of the 
three dimensions which the research findings revealed to be critical 
to the effectiveness of task groups. In the model, a principal's lea** 
der behavior dimensions of Initiation of Structure (IS) and Considera- 
tion (C) were conceived to be representative of the institutional mode 
of decision-making operations expected in the IIC. Leader-member compa- 
tibility represented the degree to which the IIC members' need-dispositions 
were met by this mode. 

The utility of the model presented a striking contrast to the 
previously cited studies in which relationships were tested between 
effectiveness and leader behaviors or organizational modes of opera- 
tion exclusively. It provided the means whereby the relationships 
between an interaction of these dimensions and IIC effectiveness could 
be tested. 

By design, each IIC in the sample was conceptualized in one of 
the spatial octants on the basis of its high- low loadings on the three 
dimensions, and each of the octants was occupied by a cluster of 
lie's. This permitted hypotheses to be tested with respect to the rela- 
tionship to an lie's octal location and its effectiveness. 

This forced octal clustering facilitated the examination of 
interesting relationships between effectiveness and each IIC cluster. 

For example, effectiveness in an IIC characterized by high compatibility 
with a high IS and ow C leader could be compared with that in an IIC 
characterized by high compatibility with a low IS and high C leader; or 
effectiveness could be compared simply between IIC s on the high and 
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low extremes of one dimension. The methodology for examining these 
relationships was an exact least squares analysis of variance. 

Statement of the Hypotheses 

The hypothesis tested in this study was: 

(1) There is no significant multiple correlation between IIC 
effectiveness and the interrelationship of the IIC chairman's Initiation 
of Structure and Consideration behaviors, and IIC chairman>IIC uiember 
compatibility. 

The ancillary hypotheses tested were: 

(1) There is no significant relationship between IIC effective' 
ness and the percentage of an IIC's members that attended a Center work- 
shop for multiunit school principals or unit leaders. 

(2) There is no significant relationship between IIC effective- 
ness and the IIC's involvement in its prescribed decis ions/ tasks . 

(3) There is no significant relationship between IIC effective- 
ness and the IIC chairman's, i.e., principal's, administrative experience. 

(4) There is no significant relationship between IIC effective- 
ness and the number of hours the IIC meats each month. 

Limitations of the Study 

This study was limited by the following: 

1. The sample was composed of multiunit elementary schools: 
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(a) In their second year o£ multiunit operations; 

(b) that were completely unitized; 

(c) that had a formally designated unit leader for 
each unit; and 

(d) whose principal had been In that position from 
the time the school adopted the multiunit organi- 
zational mode . 

2. All results of the study are predicated on the assumption 
that the data reflect truthfulness In the subjects' responses. 

3. Causality cannot be Inferred from any relationship found In 
the study. 

Overview of the Study 

This chapter included the nature of the study, the development of 
a model for describing the factors which interact to the benefit or 
detriment of task groups, the background literature which supported the 
construct dimensions of the model, statements of hypotheses, and the 
limitations of the study. In Chapter II, the design of the study is 
described. Chapter III Includes a description of the data analysis and 
findings. In Chapter IV, a summary of the findings, conclusions, and 
Implications for further research and practice are presented. 
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CHAPTER II 

DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 

This chapter Includes descriptions of the study's methodology and 
the statistical design for analyzing the data. The chapter is composed 
of five sections which consider, respectively, the development of the 
survey instruments, a definition of the study population and a descrip- 
tion of the procedures for sample selection, a description of the proce- 
dure for data collection, and the statistical techniques employed. 

Description of the Survey Instrument 

As noted in Chapter I, task group effectiveness was theorized 
to be dependent upon the Interrelated effects of leader behavior and 
the compatibility of leader and member personalities. The instrument 
developed and/or adapted for this investigation consisted of five parts: 
Preface -- "Background Data;" Section I — "FIRO-B" ( the Fundamental 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation-Behavior Questionnaire); Section 
II — "Decision Involvement" (the actual Involv^ht of the IIC in its 
prescribed decision tasks) ; Section III -- "Leader Behavior Description" 
(the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire - Form XII' with BC^ifi- 
cation); and Section IV -- "Instructlbriai lmprov^nt Committee 
Effectiveness" (the perceived effectiveness based on Hage's output ' 
variables). Each of the sections was introduced with the direct ions 



necessary for insuring proper response procedures. An introductory letter 
and "Purpose of the Instrument" cover sheet were Integral parts of com- 
municating the study's Intent to the respondents (see Appendix A) . 

Members of several groups, as well as individuals in each school, 
were asked to respond to different sections of the Instrument. The groups 
or Individuals and the sections to which each responded are Illustrated 
in Table 1. An X in the table Indicates the sections which Individuals 
in each respondent category were requested to complete. 



TABLE 1 

INSTRUMENT SECTIONS AMD RESPONDENT PAIRINSS 

Instrument Sections 



Respondent 


Background 

Data 


FIRO-B 


Decision 

Involvement 


LBDQ 


lie 

Effectiveness 


Principal 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Other lie Members 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Instructional Staff 
and Aides — Not 
Members of the IIC 






X 




X 





As a preface to the four subsequent sections, thlrtqen personal and 
situational ques^ons elicited "facts," not {mrceptlons, from inrlnclpals 
and other XIC members.; Included In this short, prefatory section of the 
instrument were iiuestions to deternlne> Job classification,: sex, profes- 
sional exper lence and prej|>Ma t ion, attendance at multlunl t school confer- 
ences, emit leader selectl<m procedures, ai^ district salary d^fereintlals 
accorded to unit leaders. 
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The background portion of the instrument was accepted as having 
face validity. The selected items or questions were Included on the 
basis of their presumed descriptive value to the study. Responses to 
these personal and situational questions indicated that this part of the 
Instrument was unambiguous and did extract the information sought. 



FIRO-B 



FIRO-B was the basic tool used to measure leader-member compati- 
bility in the lie. Permission to use FIRO-B was granted to the investiga- 
tor by Consulting Psychologists Press, which holds the copyright for the 
instrument (see Appendix B). The acronym FIRO-B stands for Fundamental 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation-Behavior.^ "FIRO" represents the 
trait being measured; l.e., how an individual characteristically relates 
to other people, and "B" stands for the attribute of personality being 
explored— behavior. 

The purposes of FlRO-B are: (1) to measure how an individual acts 

in Interpersonal situations; and (2) to predict interaction between 
people. In this second regard, FIRO-B is unique in that it not only 
measures individual characteristics, but the characteristics may^be com- 
bined to predict relations between people. .FIRO-B. measures how a person 



behaves rather than how he feels; .what , behavior the individual expresses 
toward others (e) and how he wants others to behave toward him (w). The 



fit between what one wants and what others express, gives information 
about compa^ble relationships. 

...... ; V-''. ' 
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As described In Chapter 1, Schutz defined the existence of three 
fundamental interpersonal dimensions; Inclusion (I), Control (C), and 
Affection (A). FIRO'B is designed to measure an individual's behavior 
toward others (e) and the behavior he wants from others (w) in these 
three areas of interpersonal interaction. The measure, therefore, 
encompasses six scales: expressed inclusion behavior (e^), wanted 

inclusion behavior (w ), expressed control behavior (e ), wanted con- 

C A 

trol behavior (w ), expressed affection behavior (e ), and wanted affec- 
tion behavior (W^). 

The reliability of FIRO-B was determined via both a coefficient 

of internal consistency and a coefficient of stability for each of the 

six subsea les.^ The coefficients of internal consistency, for each of 

the scales, i.e., the degree to which the test items measured the same 

things, were all above .93 for over 1000 respondents. Since FlRO-B is 

composed of Guttman scales, these coefficients are well above the .90 

which Gut tman set as the minimum necessary for a series of items to be 

2 

regarded as approximately a perfect scale. The coefficient of stability 
for each of the subscales, i.e., the degree to which respondent measures 
remained unchanged on a test-retest with a month's time lapse, exceeded 
.71. : The mean coefficient of the six scales was .76. A full explana- 
tion of the analyses of both coefficients are found in Schiitz’. 

llbid';,. pp.'-'77-80;:- ■■ ' 

^L. Guttman, "The Basis for Scalogram Analysis," in S. A. Stouffer, 
et al., NEASIEEMBNT AND PREDICTION (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1950), pp. 60-90. 

^Schutz, op. cit.,pp. 77-80. 
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The validity o£ FIRO-B was established both within the theory 
underlying the FIRO scales and In studies which demonstrated differences 
between already existent groups and people with already known attitudes. 
The content validity of FIRO-B lies In Its use of Guttman scales if the 
assumption Is accepted that content validity is a property of all legi- 
timate cumulative scales.^ The concurrent validity of FIRO-B, that Is, 
how well Its scores correspond to measures of concurrent criterion per- 
formance or statuses, has been verified in both practical and experimental 

settings. The reader Is referred to Schutz for more detailed Informa- 

'2 

tlon. 

The definition of leader-member compatibility Is a criterion that 
Is met by describing compatibility in mathematical terms based on the 
scale scores derived from FlRO-B. Schutz defined several types of com- 
patibility and described a method of combining them to obtain a summary 
measure. The types of compatibility can be understood best by considering 
Figure 5. 

TWO types of compatibility can be explained by considering the 
diagonals of the diagram. The hlgh-lnterchange quadrant represents 
those Individuals who prefer a great deal of exchange of the "commodity" 
(e.g.. Interaction, power, love) relevant to the area. The low-inter- 
change quadrant Includes those people who wish to avoid exchange of the 
appropriate coonodlty, those who neither Initiate nor want to receive 
inclusion, control or affection. To be compatible, two people should be 

'^uttmanj': 'bpV'' 'clt.' ^ 

Schutz,' '/pp'.' ,6(i-'77. '■ V"';’ ■’ 



FIGURE 5 
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GENERAL SCHEHA FOR INIERFBISON^IL 
BEHAVIOR MEASURED BY FIRO-B 



"I want others to behave . . . toward me." (w) 





k . " 


Receive Only ^ 

■N... 


High Interchange 

/ 

/ 


) 

/ 

Low Interchange 


L . * 

\ 

■ ■ 

Originate Only 



"I try to behave . . . 



" (e) 



Note. — This figure was reproduced from a book by W. C. Schutz, THE 

INTERPQlSONfiL WORLD (A reprint edition of FIRO: A THREE-DIMBMSIONiL 
THEORY OF INTERPBlSONiL BEHAVIOR, Science & Behavior Books, Inc., 
Palo Alto, California, 1970), p. 107. 



similar with respect to the Interchange variable. Compatibility based on 
similarity along this diagonal Is called interchange compatibility and Is 
symbolised as xK. 

In the three need areas, interchange compatibility means: 

1. In the area of Inclusion, people must agree on how 
varying from always with others to always alone, 

2. In the area of control, people must agree bn. how , 
much of an authority structure they will operate 
under, varying from entirely structured to entirely ; 

"unstructured.';:'' 



3. In the area of affection, people must agree on the 
same degree of closeness of personal feelings, of 
expression of confidence, and so forth, varying 
from close and Intimate to very cool and distant. 



Interchange Incompatibility arises when members of a dyad dlsa> 
gree on the amount of Interchange In a particular area of Interpersonal 
relations. Specifically, 



1. In Inclusion, the conflict Is between the Joiner 
and participator who always likes to do things 
"together" (high Interchange) and the withdrawn 
person who prefers to be by himself (low Inter* 
change). The lntrovert>extr overt distinction Is 
relevant here. (xK^) 

2. In control, the conflict Is between the confor- 
mist and the rebel. The one who wants to follow 
the rules from above and enforce the rules be- 
low (high Interchange), with the one who wants 
to do neither (low Interchange). The former Is 
very much like the authoritarian, while the lat- 
ter resembles the anarchist. (^) 

3. In affection, the conflict Is between the affec- 
tionate, expressive person who likes others to 
be the same (high Interchange) and the more 
reserved, distant Individual who prefers that 
others keep their emotional distance (low Inter- 
change). It occurs when one person likes to 

be personal. Intimate, and confiding, while 
the other does not want to discuss pdrsonal 
matters. (xK^)2 

Interchange compatibility may be Indicated quantitatively by letting 
ej^ and ej represent the score on the expressed behavior ("I try to act 
towsird otters") for the princlpal/ltc chairman (1) and the IIC member (J) 



^Schutz, p. ill. 
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In the dyad, respectively; and and Wj, the score oli the beiiavior wanted 
from others ("1 like other people to act toward roe . . • ")> hy the two 
members of the dyad. 

Since the more similar two persons ' scores are on this diagonal 
the more compatible the persons are^ Interchange compatibility In each 
need area Is measured by the differences between the amount of Interchange 
two Individuals desire. This Is determined by subtracting the combined 
scores of how the prlnclpal/IIC chairman (1) likes to be acted toward (w^) 
and how he likes to act toward others (e^^), l.e., (e^ by the com- 

bined scores of the IIC members' ej and Wj; l.e., (ej +wj). Further, 
since the direction of the difference between the principal's and the 
IIC members' scores Is not Important, the absolute value of the differ- 
ence Is sufficient. Hence, the Interchange compatibility of persons 1 



and j Is given 


for each need area by 


xK^lj - 


|(e^^+ - (ej^ + Wj^) 


xK^lj - 


|(ei^ + Wf^) - (ej? + Wj*^) 


Xl^lj - 


1 (e^ ,+ - (ej^ + Wj^) 



The smaller the descrepancy between each pair of scores Is Inter- 
preted as Indicating greater Interchange compatibility. 

The other diagonal Illustrates the difference between those people 
who desire only to, Initiate or originate, behavior and those who only 
wish to receive It. In order to be compatible along this diagonal, two 



'•ivU 



''Schutz, p. 112. 
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people should complement each other ; they should be equidistant from 
the center in opposite directions. This type of compatibility is 
called originator compatibility and is symbolized as oK. 

Originator compatibility in each area occurs when 



1. People who ve^ actively Initiate group activi- 
ties work ^elj with those who want to be included 
in Biich activities (inclusion). 

2. Those who wish to domlMte and control the acti- 
vities of others work gel^ with those who want 
to be controlled (control). 

3. Those who wish to give affection work ^el^ with 
those who want to receive affection (affection) .1’ 



Originator conflict occurs when there Is a disagreement regarding 
preference of who shall originate relations and who shall receive them. 
There are two types of originator conflict for each need area (Inclusion, 
control, and affection): between two originators, competitive originator 

Incompatibility , and between two receivers, apathetic briginater incom- 
patibility . 

1. In the Inclusion area, the competitive conflict 
is between two persons each of whom wants to 
"select his own company." Each wants only to 
Join the activities he wishes but not to have 
others Join him. The apathetic conflict is 
between two persons; both want to' be included, 
but neither will act to Join the other. (oK^) 

2. In the control area, the competitive conflict - 
is between two persons each- of whom wants to be 
dominant and run the activities but does not 
want to be told;what t:o,.do. Th^ sltimtion- 

The apathetic conflict in this. araa is between . : ^ 

two submissive i^ople each of whom wants to be 
told what to do but neither of whom will take 




^chutz, p. 109. 



So " ' 
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the initiative in doing it. This situation arises 
with a boss who cannot make decisions and an em- 
ployee with no "Initiative." (oK^) 

3. In the affection area, the competitive conflict 
is between two who desire to originate close 
relations but not to receive them. An example o£ 
this is the Don Juan for whom the pursuit is an 
end in Itself and reciprocation is threatening. 

The apathetic conflict is between two who want 
to be liked but do not want to initiate it. An 
example is the two coworkers secretly £ond of each 
other but neither ever initiating a personal re^ 
latlon. (oR^)^ 

A measure of originator coopatlbility (oK) is obtained by deter- 
mining an individual's degree of preference for initiating and not 
receiving. ; The simplest measure of this preference is the difference . 
between the expressed and wanted aspects of a given need area, that is 



are complementary. CpmpleiMntarlty of two scores for each need area is 




Highest compatibility between two persons occurs when their scores 



measured by adding the two originator scores of the dyadic pairi using 
the following formulas: 





value w^^li opposite signs, their score will add to zero. A positive sum 



^Schutz, p. 109 
2lbid, p. 110. 
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for both scores indicates that both persons prefer to originate rather 
than receive* reflecting competitive incompatibility. If both prefer 
receiving* the sum of their scores will be negative, Indicating apathe- 
tic incompatibility. 

A third measure of compatibility is derived from the major axes. 
Based on the assumption that the expressed behavior of one person must 
equal the wanted behavior of the other, this compatibility is called 
reciprocal compatibility and is symbolized as rK. 

Reciprocal compatibility is a measure to determine how well the 
needs of each member of the . IIC leader/lIC member dyad are met by the 
other members. A comparison is made between the way the: prlncipal/lIC 
chairman (i) likes to be acted toward (wi) and the way the IIC member 
(J) likes to act toward others (aj)* and similarly between Wj and ej. 
Hence* a measure of reciprocal compatibility of persons 1 and J Is 
given for each need area by 




rK 



,C 





All 



Absolute measures are used* since the niain concern is with the size 
rather than with the direction of the differences. The smaller the discre 
piahcy tetween each pair of scores In each need area compatibility, the 
better will each person satisfy the needs of the other . 




^Schutz* p. 108 
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Within these constructs of compatibility, each individual is 
described in terms of his desiring a certain relationship between himself 
and others in each need area. ^ In other words, they describe relation- 
ships between the certain way a person wants to act toward others, and 
the certain way that he wants others to act toward him. By comparing 
the lie members' description of how they like others to act toward 
them with the principal's (the leader) description of how he likes to 
act toward people, and vice versa, a measure of mutual need satisfaction 
is obtained. 

In the formulation of the formulas for these types of compati- 
bility two details should be noted: (1) the subscript (i) represents 

the principal/IIC chairman and the subscript (J) represents the IIC mem- 
bers; (2). since for each measure of compatibility a low score means high 
compatibility, the formulas actually give a direct measure of ^compati- 
bility. Therefore, when the scores obtained from these formulas were 
utilized for correlational and multiple correlational analyses, the 
inverse relationship existent between scores and compatibility was cor- 
rected by subtracting the scores from 18, the maximum score possible 
for each of the formulas. 

Composite measures of compatibility are obtainable across need 
areas and types of compatibility. For example, all measures of compati- 
bility in the affection area may be combined to obtain a general measure 
of affection compatibility, which Is symbolized, K^, and calculated with 
the following formula: , , ; 



4bid., pp. 105-151. 
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It^-E|jrIC^| + |oK^| + |xK^|] 

As an example of a measure for a type of compatibility, all mea- 
sures of the interchange type of compatibility may be confined to obtain 
a general measure of interchange compatibility, which is symbolized, xK, 
and calculated with the following formula: 

xK -zj^|xK^| + |xK*^| + |xK^jj 

To sunmarize all types of compatibility and their relations to one 
another, it is helpful to present them in the matrix form shown in Table 
2 . 



TABLE 2 

REIAnONS BETWEEN GOMPATIBILITT MEASURES 



AREAS OF COMPATIBILITY 
I C A 


Row Sums 


TYPES OF r 


rK^ rK^ rK^ 


rK 


GOHPATI- o 


oK^ oTfP oK^ 


oK 


BILITY X 


xK^ xK^ xK^ 


xK 


Column «I vC 

Sums C*^ A*^ 


K Total 



Note. — This, table was reproduced from a book by W. G. Schutz, THE 
INTERPERSOm WORLD (A reprint edition of FIRO: A THREE- ' 
DIMENSIONS THEORY OF INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR, Science & 
Behavior Books, Inc., Palo Alto, California, 1970), p^ 115. 
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The sum of rows defines rK, oK, and xK, while the sum of columns 
defines K^, K^, and K^. Both the sum of rows and the sum of columns 
add to K, total compatibility. Although K Is a mathematically equiva- 
lent to the sum of either the area compatibility or the compatibility 
type, the definition of K has psychological differences when viewed as 
the sum of one or the other and must be interpreted accordingly. 

Decision Involvement 

The Decision Involvement section provided data for determining the 
quantitative measure of IIC effectiveness. It consists of fourteen 
decision items, with the same four-point involvement response scale for 
each item. The building principal, other IIC members, and the instruc- 
tional stall’ of each school rated the level of IIC involvement for each 
decision item using four choices: "made the decision," "recommended 

the decision," "provided and/or gathered Information regarding the deci- 
sion," and "no involvement." These qualitative terms were quantified 
with a score of "3" for "made the decision" while at the other end of 
the scale, "no involvement" was scored "0." The items in this section 
are modified statements of the decision responsibilities prescribed for 
the IIC by the "inventors" of the multiunit elementary school.^ 

The Decision Involvement section was accepted as having face 
validity. This was accomplished by interacting with Center and experi- 
enced multiunit elementary school personnel to insure that the clarity, 
content, and construction of each item closely corresponded to the 



^Klausmeler, et al., op. clt., pp. 97-126. 
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1 2 

prescriptions appearing In Klausmeler, et al. PROGRAM TS TAT, a computer 
program written by the Wisconsin Information Systems for Education, cal- 
culated an alpha coefficient for a test-retest check of reliability of 
the Decision Involvement section from a sample of 33 multiunit school 
personnel. It revealed the level of internal consistency to be .9181. 
Spuck^ has indicated that alpha coefficients below .50 are of question- 
able reliability; those between .50 and .70 have sufficient reliability 
for early stages of research; and those above .70 have a high degree of 
reliability. The reliability level obtained for this instrument exceeded 
the level Spuck considered adequate with regard to an instrument's inter- 
nal consistency. 



Instructional Improvement Committee Effectiveness 

The study's independent variable. Effectiveness, was measured in 
terms of the Adaptiveness, Production, Efficiency, and Job Satisfaction 
perceived of and in an IIC by the instructional and administrative staff 
of each school. 

The four statements developed for measuring perceived IIC Effec- 
tiveness are modifications of Hage's definitions of the four axiomatic 
variables which were illustrated- in Figure 4. The modifications related 
the statements specifically to the IIC. The statements were as follows: 



' ''^Ibid. ■■ 

^Dennis Spuck, PROGRAM TSTAT (Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin, Wisconsin Information Systems for Education, 1971). 

^Dennis Spuck, TECHNICAL REPORT: ITEM ANALYSIS AND RELIABILITY 
ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL SENTIMENT INDEX (Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin, 1971). 
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Adaptive ness t Flexibility; the adoption of new proce- 
dures and practices that were uniquely needed for 
your school. 

Production ; The number of plans, procedures, and ser- 
vices the lie has provided for your school. 

Efficiency ; The amount of production relative to the 
time devoted to IIG meetings. 

Job Satisfaction ; The satisfaction, or laorale, of IIC 
members . 

A five point, Likert- type scale was selected for respondent rating 
of the four effectiveness categories. The scale was prefaced by the state- 
ment, "The degree of this measure for our IIC Is," and the choices were; 
"very low," "low," "moderate," "high," and "very high." 

The reliability of this section was also determined using PROGRAM 
TSTAT and the responses from a pilot sample of thirty- three multiunit 
school personnel. An alpha coefficient of .8929 was obtained, which Is 
considered adequate. 

The Items were considered to have face and content validity, since 
their wording Is almost Identical to Hage's definition of the variables. 

The method used In developing an IIC Effectiveness score consisted 
of three steps. The first step was simply to determine the mean respondent 
ratings for the four effectiveness categories for each IIC. 

The second step represented a means whereby the decision Involve- 
ment of each IIC In Its prescribed tasks could be accounted for In . the 
perceived Production and Efficiency mean scores. Because the perceived 
Production and Efficiency ratings may represent a rater's perception of 
the lie's overall production and efficiency. It was considered essential 
that these two categories be weighted In favor of the' IIC 's decision 
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Involvement In Its prototypical ly prescribed tasks. IVo reasons prompted 
the use of this weighting scheme. 

First, the researcher considered measuring Production and Efficiency 
exclusively with either the respondent ratings or the IIC decision Involve- 
ment score. Recognizable advantages and disadvantages accompany the use 
of either approach exclusively. As a measure of an lIG's overall produc- 
tion, the perceived Production measure may or may not reflect IIC produc- 
tion relative to Its prescribed tasks. On the other hand, to measure 
IIC production exclusively In terms of Its Involvement In the prescribed 
decision tasks would overlook two Important considerations: (1) the lie's 

Involvement In decision matters other than Its prescribed tasks may be 

just as Important to the successful operation of the school, and (2) 

1 2 

the writings of Terreberry and Emery and Trlst note the constraints 
and priorities Imposed upon building level decision making by both the 
larger organizational structure in which the school operates, the school 
district, and the causal effects of the total envlronownt. 

Following these considerations, the two techniques were com- 
bined. Each lie's mean decision Involvement score was standardized 
from the frequency distribution of all IIC decision Involvement scores 
across all respondents In all schools. The mean Production score of 
each school was weighted by adding the IIG's standardized decision 



^Shirley Terreberry, "The Evolution of Organizational Environments," 
Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol. 12, No. 4 (March 1968), pp. 590-613. 

2p. E. Emery and E. L. TTlst, "The Causal Texture of Organizational 
Environments." Human Relations . 18 (1965), pp. 21-31. 
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involvement score to it. The mean Efficiency score for each IlC was 
weighted in a similar manner. A ratio of decision involvement to the 
mean number of IIC meeting hours per month was calculated for each 
IlC and standardized relative to the ratios obtained for all IIC's. 

The mean Efficiency score of each IIC was then weighted by adding 
to it the IIC's standardized ratio score. A complete description of 
these procedures appears as Appendix D. 

The third and final step in determining IIC Effectiveness was 
to sum the mean Adapt ibility and Job Satisfaction scores and the 
weighted Production and Efficiency scores for each school; this sum 
represented the composite measure of IIC Effectiveness. 

Leader Behavior Description 

The Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire - Form XII (LBDQ) 
was the basic data source for determining the description of a princi- 
pal's leader behavior in the IIC. Each member of the IIC* with the 
exception of the principal, responded to this instrument. It consisted 
of 100 items and the same five-point response scale was employed for 
each item. 

The IfiDQ, which grew out of work initiated by Hemphill,^ was 
developed for use in obtaining descriptions of a supervisor by the 
group members whom he supervises. The development of the scales by 
the staff of the Ohio State Leadership Studies is described, more fully 



^John K. Hemphill, SITUATIONAL FACTORS IN LEADERSHIP (Columbus: 
The Ohio State University, Bureau of Educational Research, Monograph 
No. 32, 1949). « 

PH , ■ ’ 
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1 2 

by Hemphill and Coons. Shartle has outlined the theoretical consid- 
erations underlying this descriptive method. 

Form Xll represents the fourth and most recent revision of the 
questionnaire. The two dimensions of Initiating Structure (or Initiation 
of Structure) and Consideration, which comprised the earlier forms, are 
augmented by ten additional subscales developed from new factors sug- 
gested by both theory and empirical research. The hypothesized sub- 
scales are twelve in number and each subscale is composed of either 
five or ten items. Each subscale is defined by its component items 
and represents a complex pattern of behavior. Brief definitions of, 
and the number of Items; in, each subscale a^re as follows: 



1. Representation - speaks and acts as the representa- 
tive of the group. (5 items) 

2. Demand Reconciliation - reconciles conflicting 
demands and reduces disorder to system. (5 items) 

3. Tolerance of Uncertainty - is able to tolerate 
uncertainty and postponement without anxiety or 
upset. (10 items) 



4. Persuasiveness - uses persuasion and argument ef- 
fectively; exhibits strong convictions. (10 items) 



.fj. K. Hemphill and A. E. Coons, "Development of the Leader 
Bahavlor Description Questionnaire," in Ralph M. Stogdlll and Alvin E. 
Coons (Eds . ) , LEADER BEHAVIOR: ITS DESCRIPTION AND MEASURE (Columbus: 
The Ohio State University, Bureau of Business Research, Monograph No. 
88, 1957), pp. 7-38. 

Carroll L. SlMrtle, "Introduction," in Ralph M. Stogdill. and . 
Alvin E . Coons (Eds . ) , LEADQl BEHAVIOR: ITS DESCRIPTION AIQl MEASUREMEOT 
(Columbus: The Ohio State University, Bureau of Business Research, ' 
Monograph No. 88, 1957), pp. 1-5. 

AND GR^.ACHIE\^NT, 

(New York: Oxford University Press, 1959). 
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5. Initiation of Structure - clearly defines own 
role, and lets followers know what is expected. 

(10 items) 

6. Tolerance of Freedom - allows followers scope 
for initiative, decision, and action. (10 items) 

7. Role Assumption - actively exercises the leader- 
ship role rather than surrendering leadership to 
others. (10 items) 

8. Consideration - regards the comfort, well being, 
status, and contributions of followers. (10 items) 

9. Production Emphasis - applies pressure for pro- 
ductive output. (10 items) 

10. Predictive Accuracy - exhibits foresight and 
ability to predict outcomes accurately. (5 items) 

11. Integration - maintains a clbselv knit oreaniza- 
tlon; resolves Intermember conflicts. (5 items) 

12 . Superior Orientation - maintains cordial relations 
with superiors; has Influence with them; is stri- 
ving for higher status. (10 Items)^ 

2 ' ' ' '' ' ’ 

Stogdlll and Shartle determined subscale reliability by using a 
modified Kuder -Richards on formula; each item was correia ted with the 
remainder of the items in its subscale rather than with the subscale 
score including the Item^ All of the teat-retest correlations and 
most of the odd-even correlations Above .50. 

.For this Study, : the wording of the items of the Ohio State IJBDQ - 
Fora Xli; was slightly altered. A Sample item from the Instrumeitt read 



iRalph M. Stogdlll, MANI^ F^ THE LEAD^ BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTION 
QUj^TIQMNAIRE^ - ,'FplM Xliy (C University, Bureau of 

'Bu8ines8''F,e8earchV' '1963)., ;'pr'3'.,Vy V. . 

^Ralph M. Stogdlll and Carroll L. Shartle, METHODS IN THE STUDY OF 
AmiNlSniATIVE LEADERSHIP (Go lumbus: ,,^e Ohio State University, Bureau of 
Bu8lne88'Rd8eafchv''i955).,''y;'' 
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as follows: acts as the spokesman of the ^ou£." This was altered 

to read: "M^ princ:^£^l^ acts as the spokesman of the IIG." These modi- 

fications were deemed desirable in order better to direct respondent 
attention specifically to the principal's behavior in the IIC. Each 
item was accompanied by a five-point, Likert- type scale for rating the 
principal's behavior. The choices were: (5) "My principal always acts 

this way," (4) "My principal often acts this way," (3) "My principal 
occasionally acts this way/' (2) "My principal seldom acts this way," 
and (1) "My principal never acts this way." Since the response scale 
was in qualitative terms, the five responses were quantified with a 
score of "5" for an "always" response while at the other end of the 
scale V a "never" response was scored "1." 

Because twelve dimensions are obtained from the 100 items in 
the LBDQ - Form XII, reducing the number of variables to a more manage- 
able number was considered desirable. Factor analysis is the statis- 
tical method by which the twelve possible variables can be grouped into 
the fewest possible single Influences . The principal components 
analysis is used for detemlnlng that linear combination which accounts 
for the greatest variability in the population;^ An. Intercorrelation 
matrix was obtained and analyaed to describe a reduced matrix of loadings 
on the major factors Of leader behavior . This analysis was performed 




Hlaurice M. Tatsuoka and David V. tledeman, "Statistics as an 
Aspect of Scientific Method in Research on Teaching," in HANDBOOK OF 
RESEARCH ON TEACHINS, ed., by W. L. Gage (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. , 
1963)./;^,. 153.,. Nr;-: 
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by PRO^AM BIGFACT, a Cully supported statistical program available at 
the Wisconsin Information Systems for Education.^ 

Population, Definition, and Sample Selection 

The population of multiunit elementary schools from which the 
study's sample was drawn was composed of schools which had implemented 
this mode of organizational operations as early as 1965 and as recently 
as 1971. The earliest schools to implement this mode did so under the 
aegis of the Center and were considered experimental schools. Based on 
observations in, and recommendations from, these early multiunit schools, 
Klausmeier, et al., and the Institute for the Development of Educational 
Activities, an affiliate of the Kettering Foundation, prepared multi- 
media implementation and inservice materials for schools which subse- 
quently became multiunit elementary schools. 

The primary selection criterion for the sample was to include 
only those multiunit elementary schools which implemented this mode in 
September, 1970. This specific implementation date was selected because 
it marked the first time that the implementation in each school was 
accomplished with the support of a common set of inservice materials. 
This date was also selected because it permitted the study to be con- 
ducted in schools which had at least one and one-half years in which to 
resolve most of the difficulties encountered when the school's opera- 
tions were initially restructured. Additional selection criterion were: 

^Dennis W. Spuck and Donald N. Mclsaac, Jr., PROGRAM BIGFACT 
(Madison, Wisconsin: The University of Wisconsin, Wisconsin Information 
Systems for Education, 1971). 
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to include only those schools which had adopted the mode on a school- 
wide basis; and those where the principal had occupied that position 
since the September, 1970, implementation. These additional criteria 
were considered necessary to assure the existence of an 1 1C with school- 
wide membership and to allow patterns of Interpersonal Interaction 
between the IIC members to become established. 

The names and addresses of the schools which conformed to these 
criteria were obtained from the 1971-72 IGE/Multlunlt Elementary Schools 
Directory.^ Initial contact with each sample school was made through 
the chief officer of the district in which each school was located 
(see Appendix C). This formality was employed to determine receptivity 
to participation in the study. A total of thirty-six schools from twenty - 
two districts agreed to participate; ten schools from five Colorado 
school districts and twenty-six schools from seventeen Wisconsin 
school districts. Those sample schools tihlch elected not to parti- 
cipate did so for the most part because they either felt the question- 
naire would . interfere with the school's daily operations or because 
they could not see how the study would benefit them directly. Ultimately, 
nine schools from five districts in Colorado and twenty-two schools 
from seventeen districts in Wisconsin returned completed instruments. 
These 31 schools represent 86 percent of the thirty-six sample schools. 

^1971-72 DIRECTORY OF IGE /MULTIUNIT ELQIEIITARY SCHOOI^ (Madison, 
Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and -Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, 1971). 
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Procedures for Data Collection 

Within each sample school different segments of the Instructional 
and administrative staff responded to different sections of the question" 
fwlre (see Table 1). The data collection was comprised of two phases. 

In the first phase, the preface and first three sections were mailed to 
each school for distribution among the appropriate respondents. Upon 
receipt from each school of the responses to the first phase, the second 
phase, consisting of Section IV, was mailed. The purposes for utilizing 
two phases were: the length of the instrumentation assembled for each 

school's principal and lie mrabershlp suggested the appropriateness of 
separating the data collection into two less time-consuming phases; 
and the researcher considered it desirable for the effectiveness mea- 
sures to be assessed Independently. 

, ^ Instrument Sunmary and Statistical 
Techniques Employed 

In summary, the foregoing questionnaire, consisting of a preface 
and four sections, was mnployed. A discussion of each instrument, its 
reliability and validity, and its application to . the study has been 
provided. A number of assumptions and operational definitions were 
noted In the dlscussion in order to specify the meaning and parameters 
of the variables to be examined. In general, the subtests In each sec- 
tion were designed to elicit perceptions of (1) interpersonal behavior 
as they relate to leader-member compitibillty, " (2) leader ; behavior , 
and (3) lie Effectiveness. Based upon the evidence presented In these 
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discussions, the subtests axe appropriate and reliable measures of 
those perceptions. 

''* *«t)^statlstical method utilized to test the major hypothesis o£ 
this study wa8^*mM^]^e regression as described by Draper and Smith. ^ 
This method provides a p^cMtire to determine the strength o£ the rela- 



tionship between the three independ^^yarlables, l.e., the two leader 

dimensions of Initiation of Structure and Coitbijleratlon and leader-member 

compatibility, and the dependent variable^ IlC Effectiveness . 

2 ■> 

A stepwise regression procedure was used to determine the'ae,^- 

tive contribution each of the independent variables made in explaining 

the dependent variable. This analysis was performed by computer program 
3 

S1EPREG 1, a fully supported statistical pMgram In the SIATJOB series 
of programs available at the Madison Academic C^s]^tlng Center (MlCC) 
at the University of Wisconsin. The prograun was prochpsed on the 
Univac 1108 computer at the MACC. 

The relatlon|3hip proposed In each of the ancillary hypotheses 
was tested using a Pearson product -moment correlation coefficient which 
provides a procedu'^d and an index for testing the strength of the cor- 
relation between the two variables in each of the hypotheses. This 
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^M. R. Draper and H. Smith. APPLIED REGRESSION ANALYSIS (New York: 
John N1 ley & Sons. Inc.. 1966), pp. 104-115. 

• 2ibid,, pp. 171-172. 

^SIAnSTlCAL PROGRAM DIRECTORY (Madison, Wisconsin: The University 
of Wisconsin Computing Center, November 1970). 
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analysis was performed by computer program PROGRAM HISE*ISTAT.1DISIX.^ 
The .05 level o£ confidence was used to test the etatlstical slgnifl- 
cancejo£;ths-’\correlations.:.'. 











; • K 









^Donald N. Mclsaac, Jr., and Dennis Spuck, INTERACTIVE DESCRIPTIVE 
STATISTICS: PRCK^ WlSE*lSmT.IDISI)C (Madison, 

Wisconsin, Wisconsin Information Systenm for? Education, 197 
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CHAPTER 111 



ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 



& 



This chapter Is composed of four sections. The first section 
consists of preliminary analyses of the data collected in the thirty- 
one participating schools. The second section describes the results 
of the multiple regression analysis used to test the major hypothesis 
comparing IIC effectiveness and the interrelationship of: the leader- 

member compatibility, and the IIC chairman's, or principal's, leader 
Initiation of Structure behavior and leader Consideration behavior. 

The third section describes the tests of the ancillary hypotheses. 

The fourth section describes the analyses used to determine the uti- 
lity of the three-dimensional model of task groups as applied to the 
sample data collected. 

Preliminary Analyses 

Prior to the actual test of the stated hypotheses, five prelimi- 
nary analyses of the data were made in order (1) to substantiate the 
utilization of (a) the weighting techniques applied to the mean 
Production and Efficiency scores, and (b) an Effectiveness measure 
composed of the sum of the four mean and weighted mean component scores 
(2) to determine the reduced matrix of loadings on the major factors 
of leader behavior; (3) to determine the bWrall leader rmember 
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compatibility measure for each IIC; and (4) to ascertain whether the 
assumptions underlying the use of a multiple linear regression analysis 
were fulfilled by the sample data* 



IIC Effectiveness 



An analysis of the components of IIC Effectiveness was made using 
PROGRAM DISTX,^ a descriptive statistics program prepared by the 
Wisconsin Information Systems for Education. The program computed the 
mean and standard deviation of each subscale across all schools. It 
also computed a correlation matrix and the probabilities of obtaining 
a correlation purely by chance. The results obtained in these analyses 
appear in Table 3 . 

TABLE 3 

IMTERCORRELATIONS OF EFFECTIVENESS COMPONENTS - 
PRODUCTION AND EFFICIENCY WEIGHTED 



Name 


Mean S.D. 


Adaptiveness 


Production Efficiency Job 

(Weighted) (Weighted) Satisfaction 


Adaptiveness 


3.70 .54 


1.0000 

(.0000*) 








Production 


3.27 1.06 


.7206 

(.0000*) 


1.0000 

(.0000*) 






Efficiency 


3.33 1,21 


.3623 

(.0428*) 


.5288 

(.002:5*) 


1.0000 

(.0000*) 




Job 

Satisfaction 


3.52 .66 


.7616 

(.0000*) 


.7264 

(.0000*) 


.4429 

(.0121*) 


1.0000 

(.0000*) 



* Significant at the .05 level 



^Frederick P. Stofflet and Dayld J. Fleckenstein> DESCRIPTIVE 
STATISTICS PACKAGE: PROGRAM' DISTK (Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin, Wisconsin Information Systems for Education, 1971). 
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The relatively low correlations and associated high probability 
levels between the Efficiency subscale and the other three prompted 
the researcher to reassess the utilization of the weighting procedure 
for the Efficiency subscale (see Appendix D). A reanalysls was made 
of the Intercorrelations calculated from the sample's distribution of 
unweighted mean Efficiency scores. A considerable improvement was 
observed in the correlation coefficients and their associated proba- 
bility levels. The means, standard deviation, intercorrelations and 
probability levels obtained from this reanalysls appear in Table 4. 



TABLE 4 

INTERCORREIAnONS OF EFFECnVENESS COMPONENTS — 
PRODUCTION WEIGHTED 



Name Mean 


S.D. 


Adap- Production 
tiveness (Weighted) 


Efficiency 


Job 

Satisfaction 


Adaptiveness 3.706 


.536 


1.0000 












(.0000*) 








Production 3.272 


1.059 


.7206 


1.0000 






(Weighted) 




(.0000*) 


(.0000*) 


. >•.. . ■ ■■■ 




Efficiency 3.321 


.495 


.8475 


.8537 


1.0000 








(.0000*) 


(.0000*) 


(.0000*) 




Job 3.516 


.656 


.7617 


.7264 


.8035 


1.0000 


Satisfaction 




(.0000*) 


(.0000*) 


(.0000*) 


(.0000*) 



* Significant at the .05 level 



As a result of these findings, the weighting procedure for the 
Efficiency measure was rejected in favor of using an unweighted mean 
Efficiency score. 
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Relative to the efficacy of assessing IIC Effectiveness on the 
basi.8 of the combined sum of the three unweighted mean scores (Adaptive- 
ness, Efficiency, and Job Satisfaction) and the weighted mean score for 
Production, the obtained high intercorrelations between the four sub- 
scales Indicated that relatively equal representation of IIC Effective- 
ness could be achieved either by the separate use of any one of the four 
subscales or by using the combined sums of the means and weighted mean 
scores . The researcher arbitrarily chose the latter as originally 
intended . 

Factor Analysis of LBDQ - Form XII Subacalea 

As outlined in the previous chapter, a factor analysis of the 
twelve LBDQ - Form XII subscales was performed by PROGRAM BIGFAGT in 
order to group the subscales into the fewest possible single Influences. 
Since the statement of the major hypothesis and the three-dimensional 
model of task groups was based on the expectation that the factor 
analysis would result in a clustering on the Initiation of Structure 
and Consideration subscales, considerable Interest was attached to the 
results of this analysis. It should be reiterated that in this study 
the LBDQ - Form Xll subscales represent an IIC chairman's leader 
behavior as perceived by each lie's members. Furthermore, there is 
no "goodness" or "badness" associated with high or low subscale 
scores since there are no norms, as such, for the LBDQ - Form XII. 

PROGRAM BIGFAGT performed the factor analysis on the mean sub- 
scale scores obtained in each of the thirty— one schools . The computer 
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program first produced the means and standard deviations o£ the twelve 
subscales across all schools. These results appear in Table 5. 



table 5 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
lEAOER BEHAVIOR SUBSCAIE SCORES 



Subscale 


Mean 


S tandard 
Deviation 


Representation 


39.9000 


4.4780 


Demand Reconciliation 


38.3012 


2.7893 


Tolerance of Uncertainty 


37.2861 


3.6743 


Persuasiveness 


36.5348 


5.2111 


Initiation of Structure 


34.7103 


4.5636 


Tolerance of Freedom 


38.5010 


4.6528 


Role Assumption 


39.4465 


4.5819 


Consideration 


40.2071 


3.7096 


Production Emphasis 


29.2532 


4.7139 


Predictive Accuracy 


36.9348 


4.8420 


Integration 


38.8878 


5.6240 


Superior Orientation 


34.4287 

f 


3.1987 



The statistical significance o£ the difference between;any of 
the leader t^havior subscales was not determined. However, a limited 
analysis of relative scoring waS; under taken Wi th the recognition that 
the differences shown might be due to chince. !Aiusi a comparison of 
ithe sample's mean subscale scores with six earlier research efforts, 
io presented in Table 6. ^ ^ 

7Z "" ' " ' 
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The previous studies focused on the leader behavior ol' high 
school principals in the province of Alberta, Canada, executives of an 
aircraft corporation engineering staff, leaders In coinnunity develop- 
ment activities In the state of Ohio, presidents of "successful" corpora- 
tions, presidents of labor union locals, and presidents oi colleges 



and universities. Column and row averages are also shown for their 
value In comparing the leader groups. 

Reading down the columns, the highest mean scores accorded by 
others and/or arrived at through self-description are as follows: 

High school principals - Tolerance of Freedom and 
Role Assumption 

Corporation staff executives - Representation and 
Role Assumption 

leaders - Consideration 

Corporation presidents - Role Assumption, Superior 
Orientation, etc. 

Labor union presidents - Representation, etc. 

College presidents - Role Assumption, etc. 

lie chalrmah/MUS-B principals - Consideration and 
Representation 

An examination of the row averages of the subscale means revealed 



the lie chalrmen/MUS-E principals to have scores above the average of 




the seven groups In Tolerance of Uncertainty and Integration. In regard 
to the column averages for all subscale means, IlC chairmen's scores 

were below the other six. 



The Initiation of Structure aiid Consideration subscales results 
are particularly revealing. The means of these two leader behavior 
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subscales are shown in. Table 7. On the basis of these mean scores, IIC 
chairmen received . scores below the other six leader groups in the gen- 
eral area of defining their role clearly and letting IIC members know 
what is expected of them (Initiation of Structure). With respect to 
the Consideration subscale, the IIC chairmen received scores lower than 
four of the other groups and higher than two (high school principals 
and corporation staff executives). It should be noted, however, that 
special importance should not be accorded to these results since the 
magnitude of the mean differences was so slight. 

TABLE 7 

COMPARATIVE MEAHS ON THE TWO LBDQ SUBSCALES 
OF THE PRESENT STUDY AMD SELECTED PAST STUDIES 



Sample of Population 


N 


Initiation of Structure 


Consideration 


High School Principals 


170 


38.3 


39.6 


Corporation Staff Executives 


165 


36.6 


37.1 


Community Leaders 


57 


37.2 


41.1 


Corporation Presidents 


55 


38.5 


41.5 


Labor Union Presidents 


44 


38.3 


42.5 


College Presidents 


55 


37.7 


41.3 


lie Chairmen/MUS-E Principals 


31 


34.7 


40.2 


AVERAGE 




37.3 


40.4 



In all the comparisons, the mean scores on the Consideration sub- 
scale are higher than for the InitUtlon of StrucUre subscaU. This 
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finding can be Interpreted as indicating a slightly greater concern by 
all seven leader groups for Individual and group welfare relative to 
organizational roles and goals. While the differences are admittedly 
slight, these subscale results are relevant Co the major hypothesis 
and the three-dimensional model of task groups . 

Following the program's calculation of subscale means and standard 
deviations a matrix of subscale intercorreladon was calculated. The 
Intercorrelations appear in Table 8. The highest correlation (.817) 
in the matrix was between Demand Reconciliation (subscale 2) and 
Predictive Accuracy (subscale 10). 

From the correlation matrix (R) PROGRAM BIGFACT performed a fac- 
tor analysis and calculated the twelve roots (eigenvalues) of R which 
are listed in Table 9 along with the percent of variance attributable 
to each. 

A sharp drop in the size of these values can be seen after the 
third root. The sum of the first three roots is 9.456; and 9.456/12.0 
: " .788, which indicated that approximately 79 percent of the total 
; variance is accounted for by the first three components. Subsequent 
to obtaining these results, the program determined which subscales 
loaded into these three factors. 



In order to place the factors on a more objective basis and to 
have the resulting factors accounted for in terms of common variance, 
the varimax orthogonal method for rotation was used. Employing this 
mathematical procedure, the correlation matrix was treated (rotated) 
in order to Increase the strength of the relationship betweenTthe 




12. Superior Orientation .526 .234 .035 .325 .329 .237 .195 .268 .484 .288 .337 1.000 
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TABLE 9 

POSITIVE EIGENVALUES OBTAINED FROM FACTOR ANALYSIS 
OF THE TWELVE LBDQ - FORM XII SUBSCALES 



Number 


Eigenvalue 


Contribution 
to Variance 


Percent of 
Variance 


1 


5.940 


49.5 


49.5 


2 


1.857 


15.5 


65;0 


3 

} 


1.659 


13.8 


78.8 


■4 


.719 


6.0 


84.8 


: '':5 ■ 


.520 


4.3 


89.1 


; 6 


.355 


3 .0 


92.1 


i; ■ ^ . 


.275 


2.3 


94.4 


: 8 


.233 


1.9 


96.3 


9 


.182 


1.5 


97.8 


10 f- 


.123 


1.0 


98.9 


; 11 


.079 


.7 


99.5 


■ \ 

12 


.057 


•5 


100.0 



three extracted factors and the variables (subscales) clustered around 
each principal factor. Hie results of the orthogonal factor rotation 
are shown In Table 10. j Also computed and presented as percentages In 
the table are the connpn variances of the subscales accounted: for by 
the three rotated factors. The remaining nine factors (from the orlgl> 
nal 12 X 12 correlation; matrix) collectively accounted for 21.2 percent 
of ihe variance^ or an average of only 2.36 percent per factor. 
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Once the factors were located, they were Interpreted and 
identified. Interpretation was based largely upon the variables to 
which the factors were strongly and weakly related. Three columns 
of the narrative description and definitions of the subscales were 
formed from the loadings on the three extracted factors. With the sub- 
scales divided according to the stronger relationship between each 
subscale and each extracted factor , an examination of the subscale 
definition within each unnamed factor was undertaken to determine a 
commonality of meaning. Although an inspection of the loadings in 
Table 10: revealed some loadings to appear nearly equivalent on more 
than one factor (for example, Persuasiveness and Consideration) , it 
was the overall meaning of the stronger relationship for each factor 
which was used to Interpret and give identification to the factors. 

From this analysis and synthesis of the loadings, generic 
names for each factor were determined and assigned to each factor. 

Factor 1. could be termed "Transactional-oriented;" Factor II could 
be termed "Normative-oriented;" and Factor 111 could be termed 
"Personal-oriented." The titles ref lect the three styles of leader- 
ship described by Getzels, Llpham, and Campbell^ and the characteristics 
of the factors as derived from their associated subsea les. 

The normative style or orientatibp refers to the IIC chairman's 
emphasis on the institution and or role' behavior; personal refers to 

an individual or personalistic behavior; and transactional refers to 

'" 2 - 

an alternate emphasis on bothi 

Wetzels, Llpham, and Campbell, op. cit., pp. 145-150. 

2ibid., pp. 145-146. 
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It should be noted, that the factor structure obtained from this 
set of subscales was a function of the sample of subjects that contri- 
buted the data which formed the Intercorrelatlon matrix. The stability 
of this structure over changes In the sample of subjects is a question 
the answer to which can be obtained only through subsequent studies of 
the leader behavior of multiunit school principals. 

Although the subscales did not cluster exclusively around an 
Initiation of Structure and Consideration factor, the dichotomous 
Interpretation associated with the two expected factors was retained 
within the "Normatlve-orlented" and the "Personal-oriented" factors; 

Of considerable Interest was the emergence of the third factor and 
the extent to which It explained the variance. 

Leader-Member Compatibility 

According to Schutz's theory of Interpersonal compatibility which 
was outlined in Chapter II, leader-member compatibility (K) can be 
described in terms. of a sumnary of the interrelationship between three 
types of compatibility and compatibility in three need areas (see Table 
2, Chapter II). 

The calculation of a summary measure for the level of compatibi- 
lity between an IIC chairman and the other IIC members for each school 
consisted of the fonowlng steps: 

1. The nine compatibility subscales for each leader - 
member dyad, l.e., each IIC chalrman-IIC member 
dyad, were calculated according to the formulas 
described In Chapter II. 
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1 . Each compatibility Bubscale Cor each dyad was 
subtracted from 18« the total possible Kcorc 
- for each, in order Cot the' score to express a 
measure oC compatibility rather than incom- 
, patibility. 



3. The scores were entered on the matrix o£ com- 
patibilities as shown below. 



Types o£ 
Compatibility 



Column Sums 



rK^ 

' f’ 


rK^ 


rkf 


oK^ 

i. - 


oK® 


oK^ 


jcK^ 


xK® 


XK^ 



K® 



rK 



oK 



xK 

K Total 




4. The rows were sunned to determine the level of 
compatibility £or each type of compatibility. 

5. The columns were summed to determine ^ the leve 1 
of compatibility in each need area. 

6. The row sums were added together. 

7. The column sums were added ^ogether. 

8. The colvunn sums were checked against the row 
sums for equality; equality reasonably assured 
the accuracy of the cell scores. 

' Since the leader -mraber cbmp^ level for each school was 

the statistic to be used in the test of the. nmjpr. hypo thesis, a mea^ 
leader-member compatibility measure was obtained for each school. These 
'calculated means appear in Table 11. 
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XABI£ 11 

MEAN LEADER-MEMBER CONPAnBILITY SCORE BY SCHOOL 



School 


Mean K 


School 


Mean K 


1 


133.67 


17 


121.50 


2 


116.67 


18 


115.00 


o ■ 

0j 


129.00 


19 


121.29 


4 


115.67 


20 


120.75 


5 


114.85 


21 


120.50 


6 


116.33 ■ . 


22 


105.00 


7 


120.00: 


23 


121.00 


8 


136. 75 ■ 


24 


119.99 


9 


128.84 


25 


126.82 


10 


132.00 


26 


115.00 


11 


136.67 


' 27 


132.34 


12 


123.00 


28 


119.00 


13 


128.50 


29 


118.00 


14 


111.83 


30 


108.00 


15 


108.40 , 


31 


131.00 


16 


110.99 










Multiple Regression ABSumptlons < - 

Once the procedure for assessing IIC Effectiveness was satlsfac 
torlly substantiated and the Independent variables in the major 
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hypothesis were calculated and factor analyzed, an assessment oi: the 
sample data was made to determine whether the variables In (he major 
hypothesis satisfied the criteria which help to provide the theoretical 
justifications for the multiple regression analysis and the associated 
F test. ^ 

The first criterion specifies that the sample data obtained on 
each variable must come from a population that has a normal distribu- 
tion of scores. In order to determine whether this assumption was 

satisfied in the sample data, the skew and kurtosis of each variable's 

2 

sample distribution was analyzed. PROGRAM DISIX was used for deter- 
mining these statistics for each variable's distribution of sample 
scores. The results from this program appear in Table 12 alongside 



TABLE 12 

DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS OF SAMPLE DISTRIBUTIONS 



Variable Name 


Mean 


S.D. Skew Probability 
of Skew 


Kurtosis 


Probability 
of Kurtosis 


Effectiveness 


13.8153 


2.5127 -1.1087 


.2669 


.1933 


.8411 


Initiation of 
Structure 


34.7103 


4.5636 - .1135 


.9057 


.5016 


.6223 


Consideration 


40.4465 


4.5819 -1.0059 


.3158 


-.6212 


.5419 


Leader -Member 
Compatibility , 


40.9800 


8.3319 - .3624 


.7181 


-.7409 


.5343 



^Hays, op. cit., pp. 364-378, 537. 
^Stofflet and Fleckenstein, op. cit. 
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each variable's sample mean and standard deviation. The probability 
associated with each sample distribution's skew and kurtosis indicates 
the frequency with which the skew and kurtosis can be expected to 
occur by chance. The variables whose highly skewed sample distribu- 
tions evidenced a low probability of occur ing by chance were noted 
and deserved careful consideration since the skew probability was a 
possible Indication of a skew in the parent distribution. 

The second criterion states that the error variance must have 
the same value for each variable's overlying population. "This assump- 
tion of homogeneous variances can be violated without serious risk, 
provided that the number of cases In each sample Is the same."^ This 
assumption was satisfied since each variable was equally composed of 
thirty-one scores. 

The data collection method utilized In this study assured the 
researcher than an Independence of observations, the third criterion, 
was satisfied. 

The fourth criterion Is the assumption that the data are linear 
and for tills study, that assumption Is made. 

Having completed these preliminary analyses, the next step was 
to test the hypotheses stated In Chapter I. 

Test of the Major Hypothesis 

The major hypothesis of the study stated that there was no 
significant multiple correlation between IIG Effectiveness and the 

^Hays, p. 379. 
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Interrelationship between the IIC chairntan's Initiation of Structure 
and Consideration behaviors and his Interpersonal compatibility with 
the IIC members. 

The analytical objective was to calculate the correlation which 
the three independent variables Initiation of Structure, Consideration, 
and leader-member compatibility — had simultaneously with the dependent 
variable, IIC Effectiveness, and determine whether the correlation was 
significant. Multiple regression was chosen for this purpose since it 
enables one to determine the strength of the relationship between a depen- 
dent variable and two or more independent variables, and the usefulness 
of that relationship in predicting the dependent variable.^ 

In the multiple regression analysis, a forward stepwise procedure 
was used in which the independent variable which explains the dependent 
variable to the greatest extent is entered first followed by the inde- 
pendent variable that explains the dependent variable to the next 
greatest extent, and so forth. PROGRAM SIEPREG 1, a statistical pro- 
gram in the STATJOB series of programs available at the Madison 
Academic Computing Center, was used to perform the stepwise procedure. 

Table 13 shows the Effectiveness, Initiation of Structure, and 
leader-member compatibility scores for each school in the sample, along 
with the ranking which each score has relative to the other scores in 
its category. 

Table 14 illustrates the results of ^the regression analysis. 

The table is composed of two sections. The first section shows, for 
each step, the name of the independent variable entered into the 



^Hays, p. 567. 
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TABLE 13 



MEAN EEEECTIVENESS, INITIATION OF STRUCTURE CONSIDERATION, 
AND LEADER-MEMBER COMPATIBILITY SCORES FOR EACH 
SCHOOL IN THE SAMPLE — RANKINGS IN PARENTHESES 



School 


Effectiveness 
and Rank 


Leader Initiation 
of Structure 
Behavior and Rank 


Leader 

Consideration 
Behavior 
and Rank 


Leader -Member 
Compatibility 
and Rank 


1 


13.317 (19) 


40.00 (3) 


31.25 (31) 


133.67 ( 3) 


2 


11.908 (26) 


29.67 (27) 


37.00 (24) 


116.67 (21) 


3 


13.256 (21) 


35.25 (16) 


42.00 (11) 


129.00 ( 6) 


4 


13.301 (20) 


37.00 ( 9) 


35.67 (28) 


115.67 (23) 


5 


10.275 (28) 


33.57(19) 


36.29 (26) 


114.85 (26) 


6 


14.677 (11) 


34.00 (18) 


37.00 (25) 


1J6.33 (22) 


7 


14.186(13) 


37.00 (10) 


40.20 (17) 


120.00 (10) 


8 


14.939 (10) 


41.50 ( 2) 


44.50 ( 5) 


136.75 ( 1) 


9 


14.426 (12) 


38.67 ( 4) 


45.00 ( 2) 


128.84 ( 7) 


10 


9.744 (29) 


34.14 (17) 


36.29 (27) 


132.00 (17) 


11 


13.042 (22) 


24.00 (31) 


38.00 (22) 


136.67 ( 2) 


12 


18.291 ( 1) 


27.00 (30) 


41.00 (13) 


123.00 (11) 


13 


17.345 ( 3) 


35.50 (14) 


39.50 (19) 


128.50 ( 8) 


14 


16.159 ( 6) 


33.00 (23) 


45.50 ( 1) 


111.83 (27) 


15 


11.263 (27) 


32.33 (24) 


41.00 (14) 


108.40 (29) 


16 


14.141 (14) 


46.33 ( 1) 


44.33 ( 6) 


110.99 (28) 


17 


16.147 ( 7) 


37.00 (11) 


45.00 ( 3) 


121.50 (12) 


18 


16.721 ( 4) 


35.50 (15) 


39.00 (20) 


115.00 (24) 


19 


13.532 (18) 


31.14 (25) 


40.71 (16) 


121.29 (13) 


20 


15.882 ( 8) 


36.75 (20) 


43.75 ( 8) 


120.75 (15) 


21 


16.422 ( 5) 


38.50 ( 6) 


42.67 (10) 


120.50 (16) 


22 


9.741 (30) 


33.00 (21) 


33.50 (30) 


105.00 (31) 


23 


12.980 (23) 


33.00 (22) 


41.00 (15) 


121.00 (14) 


24 


13.934 (15) 


31.00 (26) 


44.67 ( 4) 


1J9.99 (18) 


25 


15.487 ( 9) 


37.50 ( 8) 


43.29 ( 9) 


126.82 ( 9) 


26 


11.948 (25) 


29.50 (28) 


39,00 (21) 


115.00 (25) 


27 


7.200 (31) 


27.50 (29) 


35.50 (29) 


132.34 ( 4) 


28 


13.659 (17) 


37.00 (12) 


42.00 (12) 


119.00 (19) 


29 


17.641 ( 2) 


38.00 ( 7) 


44.00 ( 7) 


118.00 (20) 


30 


13.929 (16) 


38.67 ( 5) 


38.00 (23) 


108.00 (30) 


31 


12.781 (24) 


33.00 (23) 


40.00 (18) 


131.00 ( 5) 




Medlanel3.929 


Median-35.25 


Median-40.71 


Median- 120. 50 



F 
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* Significant at the .05 level 



equation, the multiple correlation coefficient, the coefficient of deter- 
mination (which Is the percentage, of the variance of the dependent 
variable explained by the Independent variables), the F test for signi- 
ficance of the combination of the Independent variables, and the partial 
F test which Indicates the contribution of the variable Introduced Into 
the equation at that particular step. The second section shows the 
standardized regression coefficient for each variable which represents 
the relative contribution of each Independent variable to the total 
regression equation, ki the first step the coefficient for the vari- 
able entered Is shown. At the second step the coefficients for the 
first variable and the variable entered at that step are shown. At 
the third step the coefficients for all three variables are shown. 

Where the value obtained on the F tests of the relationship 
between the Independent variables and the dependent variable was found 
to be significant at the .05 level^ the value was Identified with an 
asterisk. Where significance was found for the value obtained In 
the F tests of the partial contribution each Independent variable made 
to the regression equation, the partial F value was also Identified 
with an asterisk. 

The results of this analysis revealed a statistically signifi- 
cant relationship between the Independent. and dependent variables. The 
amount of variation In the dependent variable explained by the Indepen- 
dent variables was 36.88 percent. Thus, the results Indicate that the 
hypothesis of no multiple correlation should be rejected with consider- 
able assurance. 

In response to ah Interest in developing from the data the best 
regression model of IlC effectiveness, an analysis was made of all 
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variables obtained from the qviestlonnalres to determine whether It was 
possible to obtain a multiple correlation and a coefficient of deter- 
mination greater than those obtained In the test of the major hypothesis. 

Again, STEPRE6 1, the stepwise multiple linear regression analy- 
sis, was used. The program was directed to enter at each step that 
variable which contributed the greatest Increase In the multiple corre- 
lation coefficient. The results of this analysis appear In Table 15 
and are reported stepwise. 

A comparison of the results of this analysis with those obtained 

In the test of the major hypothesis proved to be highly revealing. First, 

both the multiple correlation coefficient (R ■ .87) and the coefficient 

2 

of determination (R » .76) of the expanded model were Increased over 

2 

those obtained for the test of the major hypothesis (R « .60; R ■ .37). 

The leader Consideration behavior variable was found to be the 
most Important variable In each model. 

Tlie appearance of two measures of Inter-IlC member compatibility 
(representing all possible Interpersonal combinations within an IIC) In 
the expanded model underscores the Important relationship which Intra- 
group Interchange compatibility in the affection and Inclusion areas 
have with IIC effectiveness. 

Most noteworthy, however, was the negative regression coefficient 
obtained for the leader -member originator control compatibility variable 
which denoted the existence of ran Inverse relationship In this sample 
between IIC effectiveness and this leader-member compatibility measure. 



RE(aiESSION ANALYSIS OF ALL VARIABLES WITH DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE OF EFFECTIVENESS - AN EXPANDED MODEL 
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The negative regression coefficient found between IK' effective- 
ness and the member-size of an IIC indicated that IIC effectiveness also 
was Inversely related to the number of IIC members. 

Tests of the Ancillary Hypotheses 

The ancillary hypotheses proposed In Chapter I were tested using 
a Pearson product moment correlation procedure to determine the strength 
of the linear relationship between the variables considered In each of 
the hypotheses. This analysis was performed by PROGRAM WISE*ISTAT.IDISTX,^ 
an Interactive program which the Wisconsin Information Systems for 
Education designed to compute descriptive statistics from raw score 
data. 

This program produced means , standard deviations , correlations , 
distributional skew and kurtosls for each variable. Probabilities asso- 
ciated with the correlations, skews and kurtoses were also provided. 

The ancillary hypotheses were posed to assess empirically the 
relationship between IIC effectiveness and several factors which have 
been assumed to be related to It. 

The hypotheses, as stated, were: 

1. There Is no relationship between IIC effectiveness 

and the percentage of an lIC's members who attended 
a Center workshop for either multiunit school prin- 
cipals or unit leaders. > 

2. There Is no relationship between IIC effectiveness 
and the lie's Involvement In Its prescribed tasks. 

^Donald N. Mclsaac, Jr., and Dennis Spuck, INTERACTIVE DESCRIPTIVE 
SIATISnCS: PROGRAM WlSEnSXAT.IDISXX , op. clt. 
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3. There is no relationship between IIC effectiveness 
and the IIC chairman's /principal's administrative 
exper ience . 

4. There is no relationship between IIC effectiveness 
and the number of hours the 1 1C meets each month. 



Table 16 describes the coefficients of correlation obtained 
between IIC effectiveness and the independent variables in the four 
hypotheses. The probability that coefficients as high or higher would 
occur purely by chance Is indicated within the parentheses directly 
below each coefficient. 

TABLE 16 

CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OBTAINED FOR THE 
FOUR ANCILLARY HYPOTHESES 



Percentage of an 
lie's Members Who 
Attended a Center 
Workshop for Either 
Multiunit School 
Principals or Unit 
Leaders 


IIC Decision 
Involvement 


lie Chairman's 
Years of 
Adminls trative 
Experience 


Number of 
Hours an IIC Meets 
Each Month 


.0594 

(.7491) 


.7292 

(.0000*) 


.1502 

(.5797) 


.2943 

(.1045) 


* Significant at the 


.05 level 




■ 



Of the four ancillary questions tested, only IIC decision involve- 
ment was significantly correlated with, IIC Effectiveness. The number 
of hours an IIC spent meeting together each month approached a signfl- 
cant correlation with IIC Effectiveness, but attendance at workshops by 



S3 

s/'- . > 



A 



multiunlt school principals and unit leaders and the principals years 
of administrative experience were found ’to have non- significant cor- 
relations with IIC effectiveness. 

Inherent within the use of the correlational method of Uypo- 
thesis testing, causality cannot be inferred from the obtained results 
rather, they should be considered worthy of observational analysis if 
a determination of causality is subsequently desired. 

A Test of the Three-Dimensional Model of Task Groups 

In Chapter I a three-dimensional model of task groups was 
proposed as a means whereby task group (or IIC) effectiveness could 
be explained in terms of the interrelationship between leader -member 
compatibility, leader Consideration behavior, and leader Initiation 
of Structure behavior. In order to test the model, each school's 
octal location in the model was determined on the basis of whether 
its mean leader-member compatibility score (K), mean leader Consid- 
eration behavior score, and mean leader Initiation of Structure score 
was above or; below the median of the distribution. of mean scores. 

Table 13 shows the rank for each score in the parenthesis next to 
each score. From the rankings in each distribution, scores above 
and below the group median were designated "Hi" and "Lo." The loca- 
tion of each school in' the model's octants was :then determined on the 
basis of these Hi-Lo scores. Table 17 describes, by group number, 
the octal, location of each IIC, the Effectiveness score for each, 
lie, and the ranking of the Effectiveness score. Whereas Table 17 
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shows the model in terms of its division along the Ili-Lo CompaUbility 
dimension of the model. Tables 18 and 19 show the divisions along the 
Hi*Lo dimensions of Initiation of Structure and Consideration. 



TABLE 17 
OCIAL LOCATIONS 



Group 

No. 


Hi K Quadrants 

„ Hi IS 

“ Effec- 

School tiveness 


Hi C 
Ranking 


Group 

No. 


Lo K Quadrants 

^ Effec- 

School tiveness 


HI C 
Ranking 


1 


8 


14.939 


10 


5 


*21 


16.422 


5 




9 


14.426 


12 




28 


13.659 


17 




25 


15.487 


9 




29 


17.641 


2 




17 


16.147 


7 




16 


14.141 


14 




20 


15.882 


8 












*21 


16.422 


5 












* 3 


13.256 


21 











2 


1 


13.317 


19 


6 


4 


13.301 


20 




13 


17.345 


3 




18 


16.721 


4 




7 


14.186 


13 




30 


13.929 


16 


3 


* 3 


13.256 


21 


7 


24 


13.934 


15 




*19 


13.532 


18 




14 


16.159 


6 




23 


12.980 


23 


- * . 1 1 ■ ; f ■ 


15 


11.263 


27 




12 


18.291 


1 










4 


11 


13.042 


22 


8 


2 


11.908 


26 




31 


12.781 


24 




6 


14.677 


11 




*19; 


13.532 


18 




26 


11.948 


25 




27 


7.200 


31 




5 


10.275 


28 












22 


9.741 


30 












10 


9.744 


29 



* Denotes schools which, because of their median score, wore located in 
two octants 




7 






C^"v*f f'rt?;iT*rr'’^^!''V j?’P* ^cr? ■tt»?»''. », . 
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1ABLE 18 
OCmL LOCATIONS 



Group 

No. 


Hi IS Ouadrants 

HI IS 
School 

tiveness 


Hi C 
Ranking 


Group 

No. 


Lo IS Ouadrants 

Lo IS ^ 

school 

tiveness 


Hi C 
Ranking 


1 


8 


, 14.939 


10 


3 


,* 3 


13 .256 


21 




9 


14.426 


12 




*19 


13.532 


18 




25 


15.487 


9 




23 


12.980 


23 




17 


16.147 


7 




12 


18.291 


1 




20 


15.882 


8 












*21 


16.422 


5 












* 3 


13.256 


21 










2 


1 


13.317 


19 


•A 


11 


13.042 


22 




13 


17.345 


3 




31 


12.781 


24 






14.186 


13 




*19 


13.532 


18 












27 


7.200 


31 


"5 


*21 


16.422 


5 


7 


24 


13.934 


15 




28 


13.659 


17 




14 


16.159 


6 




29 


17.641 


2 




15 


11.263 


27 




16 


14.141 


14 


/ 




> 




'^6 


■":4 ■ \ 


13.301 


20 


8 


2 


11.908 


26 




18 


16.721 


4 




6 


14.677 


11 




30 


13.929 


16 




26 


11.948 


25 


'• 










5 


10.275 


28 






, 






22 


9.741 


30 












10 


9.744 


29 


>•' 





■ *■- - 













-Jii . 



* Denotes schools which, because of their median score, were located in 
two octants 
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TABLE 19 
''C.IAL LOCATIONS 



Group 

No. 


HI C Ouadrants 
Hi C 

_ . 1 Effec- 

tlvenes. 


HI IS 
Ranking 


Group 

No. 


Lo C Ouadrants 

Th r ^ 

Effec- 

^ tlveness 


HI IS 
Ranking 


1 


8 


14.939 


10 


2 


1 


13.317 


19 




9 


14.426 


12 




13 


17.345 


3 




25 


15.487 


9 




7 


14.186 


13 




17 


16.147 


7 












20 


15.882 


8 












*21 


16.422 


5 












* 3 


13.256 


21 











3 


* 3 


13.256 


21 


4 11 


13.042 


22 




*19 


13.532 


18 


31 


12.781 


24 




23 


12.980 


23 


*19 


13.532 


18 




12 


18.291 


1 


4mt 


7.200 


31 



5 


*21 


16.422 


5 


6 4 


13.301 


20 




28 


13.659 


17 


18 


16.721 


4 




29 


17.641 


2 


30 


13.929 


16 




16 


14.141 


14 


: < ■ 







7 


24 


13.934 


15 


8 


2 


11.908 


26 




14 V 


16.159 


6 




6 


14.677 


11 




15 


11.263 


27 




26 


11.948 


25 












'5 " 


10.275 


28 


V 


■■ ' 








22 


9.741 


30 












10 


9.744 


29 



* Denotes schools which, because of their median score, were located In 
<'"i ;Mo;octants! 
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An exact least squares analysis of variance was used initially 
to determine iC a significant difference existed between the ciitec- 
tlveness scores. The result^ of this analysis appear in Table 20. 

TABLE 20 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR EFFECTIVENESS 



Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Groups 


87.0499 


7 


12.4357 


2.9538* 


Error 


109.4600 


26 


4.2100 




TOTALS 


196.5099 


33 







* Significant at the .05 level 

To reject the hypothesis that the eight group effectiveness means 
were the same, the critical F value was Fy^26 >2.39. Since the 

computed F value was 2.8988, the hypothesis of no difference was rejec- 
ted. The significant F value permitted post hoc analyses of the data 
to determine where the significant differences existed. A Scheffe 
procedure^ was used to test the pairwise differences between each of 
the Hl-Lo divisions and between each of the octal groups. Table 21 
Illustrates the pattern of the first set of comparisons and the pair- 
wise differences! between the average of the Hi-Lo sets of octants. 

Table 22 shows the pairwise differences between all of the octants. 



^Hays, ppl 485-489. 
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lABLE 22 

PAIRWISE DIFFERENCES BEIWEEN OCTANT MEANS 



Group 

Mean 

N 


1 

Hi K 
Hi IS 
Hi C 
15.222 
7 


2 

Hi K 
Hi IS 
Lo C 
14.949 
3 


3 

Hi K 
Lo IS 
Hi C 
14.514 

4 


4 

Hi K 
Lo IS 
Lo C 
11.638 
4 


5 

Lo K 
Hi IS 
Hi C 
15.465 
4 


.6 
Lo K 
Hi IS 
Lo C 
13.118 
3 


7 

Lo K 
Lo IS 
Hi C 
13.785 
3 


8 

Lo K 
Lo IS 
Lo C 
11.382 
6 


Group 


















1 




.273 


.708 


3,584 


- .243 


2.104 


1.437 


3.840 


2 




> ■’ •* 


.435 


3,311 


- .516 


1.831 


= 1.164 


3.567 


3 








2.876 


- .951 


1.396 


.729 


3.132 


4 










-3.827 


-1.480 


-2.147 


.256 


5 












2.347 


1.680 


4.083 


6 




■ ^ ^ ; 




'■ 


■' ' 




- .667 


1.736 


7 






- 1 ‘ ' : ; ' * *' 










2.403 


8 
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From the results of anmiyses^ none of the pairwise differences 
tested was found to be significant. Thus, the three-dimensional modbi 
of task groups wmb " found to have no utility in determining XIC ef fee- 
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CHAPTER IV 

SUMMARY, FIHDIICS, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 

This chap tet consists of three sections. The first section con- 
tains a review of the study as presented In the first three chapters. 

In the second section a discussion of the findings of the study Is pre- 
sented with the conclusions that may be drawn. The chapter concludes 
with a rejport on some Implications for practice and further research 
which may be suggested from the results of this study. 

Suamary 

' In Chapter I the problem of Implementing an effective partici- 
pative declslon-maklng mode of operation In the multiunit elementary 
school was presented. Following an Introduction to the organizational 
structure of the multiunit elementary school, the Instructional Improve- 
ment Committee's function In the organization was described as linking 
the teaching and administrative levels of the school. In the IlC the 
building principal, who also serves as the IlC chairman, was expected 
to share with representatives of the teaching staff the responsibility 
of formulating decisions, plans, and procedures related to the Instruc- 
tional program. 

Evidence was presented from Pellegrln's study of three multiunit 
elementary schools and Quilling's evaluation of seventeen multiunit 



elementary schools that a considerable difference existed bci.ween the 
actual and expected functions of the lie's In their samples. Tlie evi- 
dence suggested that effective participative decision making could not 
be realized simply by developing an organizational model and a set of 
operational guidelines. 

In response to the evidence found In these two studies, this 
study was undertaken to determine empirically factors which signifi- 
cantly Influence the operational effectiveness of lie's. 

In order to gain Insight Into the operational characteristics of 

, .1 

a participative decision-making mode of operation, the literature review 
focused on studies of participative decision making In other organiza- 
tional contexts. In addition, leadership studies and social system 
theory were reviewed for the Insight they could provide relative to 
task group effectiveness. The review pointed to the Influence which 
an Individual's personal experiences, personality, and Interpersonal 
relations orientations had on the expectations he held for the Institu- 
tion's mode of operation as manifested In the role behaviors of the 
personnel within the institution. 

A three-dimensional model of task groups was proposed as a 
r<' • means whereby liC effectiveness could te assessed In terms of the 
interrelationship between leader-member compatibility and two rela- 
tively dichotomous leader behaviors. Initiation of Structure and 
Consideration.. The undeirlylng assumption of the model was that for 
an lie to be an effective component of the 'sniltlunlt elementary 
school's organizational framework, the IIC chairman's leader behavior 
had to be: compatible with the need-dispositions of the IIC members. 
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Chapter 1 was concluded by posing a hypothesis to test the Inter- 
relationship between lie effectiveness and the three dimensions of the 
model. Four ancillary hypotheses were also posed to test the relation- 
ship between ZIC effectiveness and factors which practitioners have 
assumed to be related to IIC effectiveness. 

Chapter II contained a discussion of Instrumentation, validity 
and reliability, and the procedures followed In the design of the study. 
Also Included was a description of the study sample and the procedures 
followed In Its selection. In Chapter 111 the data collected for the 
study were presented and the results of the statistical analyses were 
reported. ' 

Findings and Conclusions 

This section contains an analysis of the results obtained and 
the conclusions that could be drawn from the tests of the major and 
ancillary hypotheses and the three-dimensional model of task groups. 

The probability level for all tests of statistical significance was 
established at .05. 

Haior Hypothesis 

The major hypothesis stated, "There Is no significant multiple 
correlation between IIC Effectiveness and .the Interrelationship of the 
lie clialrman's Initiation of Structure and Consideration behaviors and 
lie chalnuanr lie member compatibility." A multiple linear regression 
analysis Indicated a significant multiple: correlation to exist between 
the dependent and Independent variables. Thus, the null hypothesis 
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was rejected. However, only the leader Consideration behavior variable 
exhibited a significant partial F value. 

From these results it may be concluded that the more an IIC chair- 
man was preceived to exhibit a primary concern for the comfort, well 
being, status, and contribution of the IIC members, the more effective 
the IIC. 

In the expanded regression model a significant multiple corre- 
lation was found to exist between IIC Effectiveness and six independent 
variables: 

1. Leader Con^jideration behavior 

2. Number of IIC members 

3. Number of hours an IIC meets each month 

4. Inter-IIC member interchange compatibility in the affec- 
tion need area 

5. Inter-ilC member interchange compatibility in the inclu- 
sion need area 

6. Leader-IIC member or.-'glnator compatibility in the control 
need area 

. - . In: this mode 1 the partial F value for each of the independent vari- 

ables was found to be . s ignif leant However , significant negative regres- 
sion coefficients voire obtained for the variable "number of IIC members" 
and the variable "leader-member compatibility." 

. ^e results of this analysis led to the conclusion that increases 
,4n the effectiveness: of lie's tend to be related to increases in (1) lea- 
der Consideration .behavior,' (2) the number of hours ian IIC meets each 
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month, and (3) inter-lIC member interchange compatibility in the inclu- 
sion and affection need area; and increases in the effectiveness of 
lie's tend to be related to decreases in (1) the number of IIC members 
and (2) leader-member compatibility in the control need area. 






Ancillary Hypotheses 

The first ancillary hypothesis stated, "There is no significant 
relationship between IIC effectiveness and the percentage of IIC mem- 
bers that attended a Center workshop for multiunit school principals 
or unit leaders." No statistically significant correlation was found 
between the two variables. 

The second hypothesis stated, "There is no significant relation- 
ship between IIC effectiveness and the lie's involvement in its pre- 
scribed decisions/tasks." A statistically significant correlation was 
found and the hypothesis was rejected. The conclusion drawn from this 
finding is that respondent perceptions of IIC effectiveness are signifi- 
cantly related to their perceptions of the lie's involvement in those . . 

decisions and tasks that have been ascribed to It. 

I 

The third hypothesis stated, "There is no significa..t relation- 
ship between IIC effectiveness and the principal's administrative experi- 
ence." No statistically significant correlation was found between the - 
two variables. . . 

The fourth hypothesis stated, "There is no significant relation- 
ship between IIC effectiveness . and the number of hours the IIC meets 
each month." No statistically significant relationship was found between 
IIC effectiveness and .the average number of IIC meetings per month. The 
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near significance of the correlation, however, as well as its significant: 
relationship with IIC effectiveness in conjunction with other variables 
in the expanded model, suggests that the effectiveness of an IIC may 
be related to the amount of time the IIC meets together IF other con** 
tributing factors are present. 

The Three«Dimens tonal Model of Task Groups 



of the major hypothesis, the results obtained in the analysis of the 



f icant difference was found to exist between the effectiveness scores 
in the model, no significant difference was found bei tween the Hi-I^ 
divisions or between the octal cells. 



directions. . The relatively small differences obtained in the pairwise 



observations in each of the comparisons! Therefore, the model may prove 



Despite the significant multiple correlation obtained in the test 




three-dimensional model did not support its utility. Although a slgni- 



The differences that were found, however, were in the expected 



comparisons were considered to result largely from the small number of 




to be of some utility if similar data can be bbtalned from at larger 
sample. 



S« mag ry_ of Conclusions ' ^ 



Based on the findings of the study, the following conclusions 
were drawn with respect to IIC effectiveness: 



effectiveness is significantly related to the interreia 
tionship of the lie chairman's leader Ihitiatibii of Structure And' 
Consideration behaviors and his compatibility with the IIC members. 
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2. lie effectiveness has a significant relationship with the 
interrelationship oi. (a) un IIC chairman who regards tiie comL'urL, 
wellbeing, status, and contribution of the other IIC members, (b) 
the lie that meets longer each month, (c) the IIC whose members have 
a preference for high interaction with others , (d) the IIC whose mem- 
bers have a preference for close personal relations both toward people 
and from them toward self, (e) the 1T.C which has fewer members, and 
(f) the lie in which the IIC chairman does not dominate or control 
the other IIC members. 

3. There is no significant relationship between IIC effective- 
ness and the number ?f IIC members that have participated in R and D 
Center supported workshops for multiunit school personnel. 

4. IIC effectiveness is significantly related to the extent 
to which the IIC Involves Itself in its prescribed tasks. 

5. There is no significant relationship between IIC effective- 
ness and the IIC chairman's administrative experience. 

6. lie effectiveness was not significantly related exclusively 
to the number of hours the IIC met together each month. 

The conclusions that were drawn from the study are limited, of 
course, to the population of multiuhit elementary, schools from which 
the sample was drawn. The conclusions are further limited by the 
abstract nature of such concepts as "compatibility," "leader Initia- 
tion of Structure behavior," and "leader Consideration behavior," and 
by the, use of self rreport instruments which are perceptual as opposed 
to direct measures • The generalizabllity of a study composed of these 
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limitations must be constrained by the degree to which acceptance can 
be made of the assumptions underlying both the statistical procedures 
and the theoretical framework employed. However, this researcher feels 
that enough evidence has been obtained from the sample schools to war- 
rant the following implications for practice and for further res<:arch. 

Implications for Practice and Further Research 



This section Is composed of the Implications which the study's 
findings have for the operation of the multiunit elementary school's 
Instructional Improvement Committee and for further research of Its 
operations. 

Implications for Practice 

The Instructional Improvement Committee was Incorporated In the 
multiunit elementary school's organizational structure for the purpose 
of Involving classroom teachers In the declslon-maklng process and, 
through their Involvement, enhancing the acceptance and quality of the 
decisions, plans, and procedures related to the Instructional program. 
Whereas successful teaching experience has frequently been mentioned 
by multiunit school principals as the most important criterion for 
selecting unit leaders, the results of the study Indicated Inter-IlC 
member compatibility to be |a factor strongly associated with IlC 
effectiveness. The implication of this finding Is that the selection 
criteria for unit leader candidates should Include careful considera- 
tion of the matter of how well the candidate will '!get along'! with 
the other IIC members. The alternative, to screening candidates on 
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this basis, and possibly rejecting some candidates who might make an 
Important contribution to decision content. Is to design and provide 
an ongoing Inservice program the purpose of which would be to sensi- 
tize lie members to the potentially deleterious effect which incompa- 
tible interpersonal relations orientations can have on the effective- 
ness of the lie unless they are subordinated to the attainment of the 
lie's prescribed tasks. 

The study's findings also hold Implications with regard to 
the criteria for selection of multiunit school principals. Since 
administrative experience was not found to be related to IIC effec- 
tiveness, selection committees should be cautious about placing too 
much emphasis on this factr<«\ In addition, the significant relation- 
ship between IIC effectiveness and a principal's leader Consideration 
behavior Implies that candidates ought to be considered on the basis 
of having exhibited this behavior in other supervisory capacities or 
on the basis of being predisposed to behave primarily in this manner. 

Although the length of time which lie's spend meeting together 
was not, in Itself, significantly related to IIC effectiveness, it 
does have a significant relationship when considered in conjunction 
with (1) Inter-llC member compatibility, (2) a small IIC membership, 

(3) a chairman who exhibits a high leader Consideration behavior, and 

(4) a chairman who does not dominate or control the IIC. Therefore, 
without the support of these other factors, an IIC should not expect 
to improve Its effectiveness simply by scheduling more meeting time 
to accomplish Its prescribed tasks. In other words, time alone can- 
not assure IIC effectiveness^ 
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The finding of a significantly high negative relationship between 
lie effectiveness and the number of IIC members has obvious implications 
for the effective operation of an IIC. Membership in the IIC should be 
restricted to the fewest possible number of personnel needed to fully 
represent the teaching staff. ' 

Implications for Further Research 

Several questions for further research have been raised by this 
study. Researchers concerned with educational administration may find 
the following questions of Interest: 

1. Is a superior's leader behavior related to his interpersonal 
relations orientation? If so, what behaviors tend to be related to the 
different orientations? 

2. What would a factor analysis of the LBDQ - Form Xll su'oscales 
reveal In other types or levels of schools? and in other organizational 
settings? 

3. What Is the relative influence that interpersonal relations 
orientations and Institutional and/or professional conditioning have 
on subordinate's expectations for the role behavior of his superior? 

Is there a difference? 

4. Can an Inservlce program designed to moderate the effects 
of intermenber Incompatibility in an IIC help to improve its effective* 
ness? 

5. If IIC effectiveness were measured by means of an observa* 
tlonal analysis of the content of and follow through on an lie's 
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decisions, would the correlates of effectiveness be similar to those 
obtaivrj in this study? 

6. Is lie effectiveness related to student achievement or the 
learning climate of the school? 

7. Could the findings in the expanded regression model be 
determined as causing IlC effectiveness or resulting from it? 

8. Are there other factors not examined in the study that are 
related to IIC effectiveness? 

9. Do IIC members feel that there are tasks other than those 
prescribed for the IIC that are essential to the successful implemen- 
tation of Individually guided education in their schools? 

10. Is there an optimal numt>er of IIC members associated with 
lie effectiveness? 

11. Would the results of this study be similar across. a differ- 
ent sample of multiunit elementary schools? 

In conclusion, it is the author's hope that this study will pro- 
vide insight into the operations of the multiunit eleaentary school's 
Instructional Improvement Committee and that it will encourage other 
researchers to investigate with greater precision those questions 
raised by the study. 

; V ''.■mI," ' ;;i.; 'I,' ■■ 
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LEADER BEHAVIOR, PERSONNEL INTERACTION, 
AND DECISION-MAKING IN THE MULTIUNIT 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





Purpose of the Instrument: 

You are participating in a study, sponsored by the University of 
Wisconsin's Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning and 
Department o£ Educational Administration. Its purpose is to determine 
the variables which are important in implementing participation in the 
decision-making process of multiunit elementary schools. As you consi- 
der each of the questions on the following instruments » think and re- 
spond from the viewpoint of your present position. All responses will 
remain confidential and none will be identified by person. 

When you have completed the instrument, staple it together and 
return it to your school's principal. 



Published by the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for 
Cognitive Learnings supported iiii part as a resear cH and deye lopment" cen- 
ter by funds frorp the United States Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Educatioii . and Welfare. :v The opinions: expressed herein do not 
necessarily reflect the position of tte Of ficeVpf Education and no off i- 



c ia 1 ehdorseoMn t by the Office of Edhca t ioii shou Id be inferred . 






PREFACE 

,/• • I . .. ■ , ' • 

BACKGROUND DATA 



A. Your Position? 

1. Principal 

2. Unit Leader 

3. Teacher 

Instructional or Clerical Aide 

5. Building Secretary 

6. Custodian 

7. Other (Please Specify) 



D. 

E. 



Sex 

1. Male 

2. Female 

Number of years in present school system? 
Number of years in present school? 

Number of years in your present position? 



F. Total years of teaching experience? 



G. 



Total years of administrative or supervisory 
experience?' . 



H. Highest level of profess IomI jpreparat^^^^^ ' 



1. Less than Bachelors Degree 

2. Bachelors Degree 

3. Bachelors -I- 16 Credits 

4. Masters Degree 

5. Masters + 16 Credits 

6. Masters •¥ 32 Credits 

7. Doctors Degree 

GO ON TO THE NEXT^^E . . . , 
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I. Have you participated in a 5*day workshop for 
MUS-E principals or unit leaders at one of the 

following locations? 1. 

Marquette U. 

UH - Eau Claire 
UH - La Crosse 

1. Yes 

2. No 

J. Oo unit leaders in your school receive aiddi- 

tional pay for their position? J. 

1. Yes 

2. No ■ 



UW - Madison 
UH - Milwaukee 
U. of Toledo 



K. If Item J is yes» how much more pay do unit 
leaders receive than a teacher with equal 

experience and preparation? K. 

L. How are unit leaders selected in your school? L. 

1. Elected by unit 

•'■2. Selected by principal’ ' --’y ,■■■<: -r: 

3. If another method is used, please explain 

.. • ■ 'below:' ■ \ ‘.'-j--:; ■■r.;-:'/ 










M. How many multiunit schools are there in^y^our 

district? ■ : \ ‘ n. 





GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE . . . . 
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SEOnON I 



FIRO-B 



DIRECTIOKS: For each stateuient, decide which of the following answers 

best applies to you. Place the nuinber of the answer on the line at the 
left of the statement. Please be as honest as you can. 



1. usually 



2. often 3. sometimes 4. occasionally 

5. rarely 6. never 



■ 1. I try to be with people. 

2. I let other people decide whet to do. 

' 3. I join social groups. 

. 4. I try to have close relationships when I have an opportunity 

^ 5. I tend to Join social organisations when I have an oppor- 

tunity. 

_____ 6. I let other people strongly influence my actions. 

I try to be included in informal social activities. . 

_____ 8. I try to have close, personal relationships with people. 

’ 9. I try to include other people in my plans. 

• ■ 10. I let other people control my actions. 

11. I try to have people around me. 

- ' 12. I try to get close and jpersbhal with people. 

_____ 13. When people are doing things together, I tend to join them. 

' ^ ■■ ■ ' 14. am'Msily-led by people'. ■■■ '•*’ 

' ^ 15.- ■1 try-; to .avoid^. being' alone'^;''--' . .. 

■ ■ 16. I try to participate in group activities. 



GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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For each of the next group of statements f choose one of the following 
answers: 



1. most people 2. many people 3. some people 4. a few people 
5. one or two people 6. nobody 



17. I try to be friendly to people. 

18. 1 let other people decide what to do. 

19. My personal relations with people are cool and distant. 

20. 1 let other people take charge of things. 

21. 1 try to have close relationships with people. 

22. 1 let other people strongly Influence my actions. 

,23. 1 try to get close and personal with people. 

24. 1 let other people control my actions. 

25. 1 act cool and distant with people. 

26. 1 am easily led by people. 

27. 1 try to have close, personal relationships with people. 

28. 1 like people to invite me to things. 

29. 1 like people to act close and personal with me. 

30. 1 try to Influence strongly other people's actions. 

31. 1 like people to invite.ne to Join in their activities. 

32. 1 like p<eople; to act. close toward me. / 

33. .1 try to take charge of; things when 1 am with people. 

, 34. 1 like people to Include me in their activities.. 

35. 1 like people to act cool and distant toward me. < 

36. 1 try to; have ; other; people do . things the way 1 want them 

done . 



GO ON TO THE ICXT PAGE . . . . 
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37. 1 like people to ask me to participate in their discussions. 

38. I like people to act friendly toward me. 

39. I like people to invite me to participate in their activi- 

ties. 

40. I like people to act distant toward me. 



For each of the next group of statements, choose one of the following 
answers : 



1. usually 2. often 3. aometinesi 4. occasionally 

,5. rarely 6. never 



41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 



_ 54 . 



I try to be the dominant person when I am with people. 

I like people to invite me to things. 

I like people to act close toward me. 

I try to have other people do things I want done. 

I like people to invite me. to join their activities. 

I like people to act cool and distant toward tc. 

I try to influence strongly other people's actions. 

I like people to include me in their activities. 

I like people to act close and personal with me . 

; I try to take charge of .things when I 'm with people . 

I like people to invite me to participate in their activi* 

..ties.-/, ■ ■ V ' ; ; ’i . ■■■-■ 



I like people to act distant toward me. 

i try to have other people do things the way I want them' 
done. 

I take charge of things when I'm with people. 



-'./V •'•r;:,/ 



GO ON TO THE WXT PAGE . ... 
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SECTION II 

DECISION INVOLVEMENT 



DIRECTIONS: This section contains fourteen decision items. Indicate the 

extent to which your school's Instructional Improvement Comnittee has 
been involved with each decision. Use the involvement levels listed 
below to rate each decision item. 



3 Made the decision 
2 Recommended the decision 

1 Provided and/or gathered information regarding the decision 
0 No involvement 



1. The decision on the priority for the use of unassigned equip- 
ment, unscheduled rooms, and multipurpose areas. 

2. The decision’ on the content and procedures for keeping the 
cumulative records of the pupils in your school. 

3. The decision on the content of and procedures for reporting 
pupilprogress to parents. 



4. The decision on the specific performance objectives projected 
for your school's students. 

5. The decision on obtaining consultant assistance for curricular 
or instructional matters in your school. 

6. The decision bn the roles of instriictibnar and/or clerical 
aides in your school. 

7. The decision on the implementation of IGE in a subject matter 

area in your school. / ^ ^ . 

8. The decision on criteria for matching pupils with teacher in 

’■’'\ bach' unit.--'-'-^ ^ 

9. The decision on the orienution activities for the new staff 
' menibers"' ihvybur schbbl^^-^^^^ 



GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE . . . . 
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3 Made the decision 



2 Recommended the decision 

1 Provided and/or gathered information regarding the decision 
0 No involvement 



10. The decision on the means for interpreting the IGE/MUS*E con- 
cept to parents and residents in your school's attendance area 

11. The decision on the selection or development of a series of 
achievement and ability tests for assessing each student in 
your school. 

12. The decision on the rules governing the conduct of your 
school's pupils. 

13. The decision on the activities for inservlce development of 
your school's staff. 

14. The decision on the utilization of volunteer community person- 
nel in the instructional program and other activities in your 
school. 




















GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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SECTION III 

I£AOER BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTION 



; 




Please indicate in this section how you believe your principal actually 
behaves as a leader in your school's Instructional Improvement Committee 
(lie). Each item describes specific kind of leader behavior. Mark the 
frequency with which you believe your principal to engage in each kind 
of behavior. 



DIRECTKRIS: 1. READ each item carefully. 

2. THINK how frequently your principal actually 
engages in the behavior described by the item. 
How often does your principal act in the man- 
ner described? 

3. INDICATE your answer for each statement on 
the questionnaire according to the following 
illustration: 



5 My principal always acts this way 
4 My principal often acts this way 
3 My principal occasionally acts this way 
2 My principal seldom acts this way 
1 Mv principal never acts this way 



_ 1. My principal acts as the spokesman of the IIC. 

_ 2. My principal waits patiently. for the results of a decision. 

_ 3. My principal makes pep talks to stimulate the lie. 

_ 4. Ify principal lets lie members know what is expected of them. 

_ 5. My principal allows the IIC members complete freedom in their 
■ Work./' 



GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE . . . . 
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5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

6. My principal is hesitant about taking initiative in the IIG. 

7. My principal is friendly and approachable. 

______ 8. My principal encourages overtime work. 

■ 9. My principal makes accurate decisions. 

10. My principal gets along well with the people above him. 

■ 11. My principal publicizes the activities of the IIC. 

12. My principal becomes anxious when he cannot find out what is 

coming next. 

13. My principal's arguments are convincing. 

14. My principal encourages the use of uniform procedures. 

. 15. My principal permits the HC members to use their own Judgment 

in solving problems.. 

16. My principal falls to take necessary action. 

17. My principal 1 does little things to make it pleasant to be a 
o^ber of the lie. . 

■ 18. My principal stresses being ahead of competing groups. 

______ 19. My principal keSipa the ilC working together as a team^ 

■ ' - 2b. My prlnclpsii keeps the lie in good standing with higher auth- 

prity. 

■ 21. My princ^al speaks as the represenUtive of the IIC. 

________ 22. My .principal accepts defeat in stride. 

G0:;0N to; THE NEXT PAGE'.;;:. ^ 
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My principal always acts this way 
My principal often acts this way 
My principal occasionally acts this way 
My principal seldom acts this way 
My principal never acts this way 



5 



My principal always acts this way 
4 My principal often acts this way 
3 My principal occasionally actp cnU" way 
2 My principal seldom acts t'ais way 
1 My principal never acts this way 

23. My principal argues persuasively for his point of view. 

24. My principal tries out his ideas in the IIC. 

_____ 25. My principal encourages ihitlatlve in the IIC members; 

■ 26. My principal lets other persons take away his leadership in 

the IIC. 

27. My principal puts suggestions made the IIC into operation. 

28. My principal needles IIC members for greater effort. 

29. My principal seems able to predict what is coming next. 

' 30. My principal is working hard for a promt ion. 

” 3i. My principal speaks for the IIC when visitors are present. 

______ 32. My principal accepts delays without becoming upset. 

■ 33. My principal is a very per;suasive talker. 

■■ 34. My principal makes his attitudes clear to the IIC. 

35. My principal lets the IIC members do theiir work the way they 
think best. 

36. My princlpal lets the IIC members take advantage of him. 

• ■ ■■ ' 37. My principal treats all IIC members as his equals. 

38 . My principal keeps the work moving at a rsipid pace . 

______ 39. My prlhciiMi settles conflicts when they occur in the IIC . 

' ■ " ■ 40. My prlhcij^l's su^riors act favorably oin^m of his sugges- 

tions .• 

go/^on'to^'the ’mext pace-..-, 'L'- " ^ - 
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5 My principal always acts this way 
4 My principal often acts this way 
3 My principal occasionally acts this way 
2 My principal seldom acts this way 
1 My principal never acts this way 

41. My principal represents the IIG at outside meetings. 

42. My principal becomes anxious when waiting for new developments. 

43. My principal is very skillful in an argument. 

44. My principal decides what shall be done and how it shall be 
■ done. 

45. My principal assigns a task, than lets the IIC members handle it. 

46. My principal is the leader of the IIC in name only. 

47. My principal gives advance notice of changes. 

48. My principal pushes for increased production. 

49. Things, usually turn out as my principal predicts. 

50. My principal enjoys the privileges of his position. 

51. My principal handles complex prpblems efficiently. 

52. My principal is able to tolerate postponement and uncertainty. 

53. My : principal is not a very convincing talker . 

54. My principal assign8,:IIC members; to particular tasks. 

55. My principal turns the ; IIC members loose on a job, .and lets them 
' ' go to it.-:; ' 

56. My principal backs down when he ought to stand firm. 

57. My principal keeps to himself. 

58. My principal asks the IIC members to work harder. 



GO: ON TO THE NEXT PAGE - 
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5 Mv principal always acts this way 
4 My principal often acts this way 
3 My principal occasional^ acts this way 
2 My principal seldom acts this way 
1 My pr Inclpa 1 never ac ts this way 



59. My principal Is accurate In predicting the trend of events. 

60. My principal gets his superiors to act for the welfare of the 
lie members. 



61. My principal gets swanqted by details. 

62. My principal can wait Just so long, then blows up. 



63. My principal speaks from a strong Inner conviction. 



64. My principal makes sure that his part In the IIC is understood 
by the IIC inembers. 

^ 65. My principal Is reluctant to allow the IIC members any freedom 
of action. 



66. My principal lets some IIC members have authority that he should 

keep. 

' 67. My principal looks out for the personal welfare of IIC members. 

■ 68. My principal permits the IIC members to take It easy In their 

' ■ 69. My principal sees to It that the work of the IIC Is coordinated. 

: o 70^ . Mv principal's word carries weight with his superiors. 

lli Hy principal gets' things all tangled up. 

. 72. My principal remains calm when ,um:er tain about coming events. 

. 73. principal Is an Insplrli^ talker. 

_ 74. My principal schedules the work to be done. 
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5 My principal always acts this way 
4 My principal often acts this way 
3 Mv principal occasionally acts this way 
2 My principal seldom acts this way 
1 My principal never acts this way 

75. My principal allows the IIC a high degree of initiative. 

76. My principal takes full charge when emergencies arise. 

77. My principal is willing to make changes. 

78. My principal drives hard when there is a job to be done. 

79. My principal helps IIC members settle their differences. 

80. My principal gets what he asks for from his superiors. 

81. My principal can reduce a madhouse to system and order. 

82. My principal is able to dealy action until the proper time occurs. 

83. My principal persuades others that his ideas are to their advan- 
tags. ■ 



84. My principal maintains definite standards of performance. 

85. My principal trusts the IIC members to exercise good judgment. 

86. My principal overcomes attempts made to challenge his leader- 
ship. 

87. My principal refuses to explain his actions. 

88. My principal urges the IIC to beat its previous record. 

89. My principal anticipates problems and plans for them. 

90. My principal is working his way to the top. 

91. My principal gets confused when too many demands are made of 
him., 



GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE . . . , 
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5 My principal always acts this way 
4 My principal often acts this way 
3 My principal occasionally acts this way 
2 My principal seldom acts this way 
1 My principal never acts this way 



92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97 . 

98. 

99. 
100 . 



My principal worries about the outcome of any new procedure. 

My principal can inspire enthusiasm for a project. 

lly principal asks that IlC members follow standard rules and 
regulations. 

My principal permits the IIC to set its own pace. 

My principal Is easily recognized as the leader of the IIC. 
My principal acts without consulting the IIC. 

My principal keeps the IIC working up to capacity. 

My principal maintains a closely knit IIC. 

My principal maintains cordial relations with superiors. 
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SECTION IV 

PART I INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE EFFECTIVENESS 

The Center is Interested in your perceptions of the overall effectiveness 
of your school's Instructional Improvement Conmittee (IIC). Four cate- 
gories of effectiveness are listed below. After each of the categories* 
please check the degree of effectiveness of your Instructional Improvement 



Committee in that category. 


r,.'. \ ■ ■ ' , 


ADAPTIVENESS: Flexibility; the 

adoption of new procedures and 
practices that were uniquely needed 
for your school. 


THE DEGREE OF THIS MEASURE 
FOR OUR IIC IS 

Very Mod- Very 

Ixiw law erate High High 


PRODUCTION: The number of plans* 
procedures, and services the IIC 
has provided for yoiir school. 




EFFICIENCY: The amount of produc- 
tion relative to the time devoted 
to IIC meetings. 




JOB SATISFACTION: The satisfaction* 

or morale* of IIC members . 





PART II OPERATIONAL INFORMATION 



How fre;quently does your IIC meet? 

Approxlinately what is the average 
amount of tiM your TIC spends in 
meetinss each month (In hours)? 





THIS CONCLUDES THE INSTRUMENT. THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. PLEASE 
STAPLE THE INSTRUMENT TOGETHER AND RETURN IT TO YOUR PRINCIPAL. 
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WISCONSIN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER FOR COGNITIVE LEARNING 



THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
>404 regent street 
MADISON. >MISCONSIN S3706 
PHONE 262-4901 / AREA 60S 



February, 1972 



Dear Principal: 

1 sincerely appreciate your willingness to cooperate In this study. The 
following directions are for distribution, collection, and return of the 
enclosed questionnaires. 




1. You, the building principal , should respond to 
the green forn. 

2. Distribute the yellow forms in Envelope A to all 
personnel who are reaular members/par ticipants 
of your building's Instructional Isprovenent 
CoBMBlttee . 

3. Distribute the white forms in Envelope B to . 
all remaining certificated personnel and aides 
in your building who are not regular members/ 
participants of the Instructional Improvement 
Connlttee. 

4. All questionnaires should be completed by ttie 
respondents and returned to you within two days . 

5 . Re turn yel low forms to Envelope A, whi te forms 
to Envelope B, and ^return them with your green 
form In the self-addressed envelope Included 
for this purpose. 



Your assistance In re turning the questionnaires within five days after 
receiving them will be extremely helpful. 1, thank ^ou very much. 

..Sincerely, . ■ ■ 



Kenneth B. Smith 
Administrative Assistant 



.;'PS/sJcj; 
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WISCONSIN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER FOR COGNITIVE LEARNING 



THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
1404 regent street 
MADISON. WISCONSIN 53706 
PHONE 262-4901 / AREA 608 



February, 1972 



Dear Principal: 

As a part of the final phase of a two-phase study, 1 am asking you and 
your staff members to respond to the enclosed questionnaire. No more 
than five minutes of each member's time is required to complete It. 

Directions for distribution and collection are: 

(1) The questionnaires are to be distributed to 
all staff members, including yourself . 

(2) Allow at least one day for yourself and your 
staff to complete the questionnaire. 

(3) Be sure that all distributed questionnaires 
are completed and returned. 

(4) Return all completed quesitionnaires within 
a week of receiving them via tho enclosed, 
self-addressed envelope. 

This second phase questionnaire was considered desirable in that it pro- 
vided a time separation in respondent perception of actual IIC effective- 
ness measures. 

The next contact 1 will be having with you will be to provide you with 
the results of the study. The Center will prepare them in the form of a 
technical paper and it will be mailed to you early this summer . 

Please extend my gratitude to your staff for the time and cooperation 
they have given in assisting the Center with this study; and for your 
interest and considerable help, 1 am sincerely appreciative. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 



Kenneth s. Smith 
Administrative Assistant . 

KBS/sjc 
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V WISCONSIN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER FOR COGNITIVE LEARNING 



THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
1404 REGENT STREET 
MADISON. WISCONSIN 53706 
PHONE 262-4901 ! AREA 608 




January 14, 1972 



Consulting Psychologists Press 

577 College Avenue ■ ■ 

Palo Alto, California 94036 ' ; ■ 

To Whom It May Concern: ■ 

I am writing you to request permission to reproduce the FiR0-*B - 
'Instrument which will be used In collecting da^ for my doctoral 
dissertation. The reason for this request Is that your published .. . 
version Is printed on a paper size that does not conveniently 
conform with the paper size that will be used for the battery. of 
Instruments It will accbapany. 



I realize that to retain Its validity and usefulness any repro> 
ductlon of F1R0*B must be made using the same directions and 
ordering of Items. 

. Your consideration of this request Is. gratefully appreciated. 
Sincerely, 



Kenneth B. Smith 
Administrative Assistant 

KBs/sjc 
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CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGISTS PRESS INC. 
577 COLLEGE AVENUE 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
94306 



January 10, 1972 



-Kenneth B. Smith 

Misconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning 
The University of Wisconsin 
1404 Regent Street 
Nadlson, Wisconsin 53706 

Dear Nr. ; smith: 

In response to your request of January ^^ 1 ^ 

'jranted'you'to^ 



permission Is hereby 



Reproduce the FIRO-B as a letter sized Instrument for use In a doctoral dissertation 
as outlined In your letter. 






subject to the following restrictions: 

(a) Any and a 11 material used will contain proper ackhOMledgments; e.g., 
"Reproduced by special permission from 

FIRO-B 

. William C. Schultz, Ph.D. 

Copyright 1957 

Published by Consulting Psychologists Press Inc. 

(b) None of the materials may be sold or used for purposes other than 
those mentioned above. 

(c) One copy of any material reproduced will be sent to the Publisher. 



Very truly yours, 

CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGISTS PRESS INC. 




John D. Black , Ph.D. 
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WISCONSIN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER FOR COGNITIVE LEARNING 



THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
1404 REGENT STREET 
MADISON, WISCONSIN S3706 
PHONE 262-4901 / AREA 608 



1 am writing you to solicit your assistance in a study that we are 
planning to conduct in multiunit elementary schools that are in their 
second year of operation. 

Although the multiunit elementary school is being implemented nationally 
in its present form, research and. development are required to provide 
the basis for refinement of the IGE organization. 

The purpose of this study is to identify the variables which ere 
important in the cooperative decision-making process in the MUS-E's 
Instructional Improvement Committee. The results of the study will be 
important to those who are concerned with the smooth functioning of 
the multiunit school's organizational structure. The proposed study is 
a natural extension of the prior research by Professor Roland Pellegrin 
which was able to characterize the overall operations of three multiunit 
schools. Professor Richard Rossmiller of the Research and Development 
Center and Department of Educational Administration is directing this 
study with my assistance. 

The design of the study involves the use of a questionnaire to determine 
perceptions of decision-making levels for several administrative tasks, 
background data and personal interaction skills of each IIC member, and 
the principal's leadership qualities . I am enclosing a copy of the 
questionnaire for your information. 

A second phase of the study will be conducted in six schools selected 
on the basis of the data collected from the questionnaire. This phase 
will consist of interviews of no more than thirty minutes with the 
unit leaders and principals in the six selected MUS-E's. The first 
phase of the study is planned for February and contacts for the second 
phase will be made in early March for mid-March interviews. 
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We feel that the results of this study will have pertinence not only 
to MUS-E organizational theory, but also to you as you formulate plans 
for the future of multiunit schools In your district. Let me assure 
you that when we report the study's findings to a general audience, the 
Identity of individual schools and personnel will be withheld. 

Could you respond to this proposal at least tentatively within the next 
ten days. A response sheet Is attached; please indicate your intentions 
and mail In the self-addressed, stamped envelope accompanying this let* 
ter. If you should have any questions or should want more information, 
please feel free to call me at (608) 262-0058. 

Sincerely, 



Kenneth B. Smith 
Administrative Assistant 

KBS/sjc 

Enclosure 
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APPENDIX D 

In Chapter II a rationale was given for weighting the IIC Production 
score with each lie's standardized decision involvenent score and for 
weighting the IIC Efficiency score with each IlC's standardized ratio of 
decision involvenent to nean lie meeting hours per month. A description 
of the procedures utilized in obtaining the two weightings appears In 
this appendix. 

After calculating the mean decision involvement score across all 
respondents in each ssunple school, each mean decision involvement score 
was standardized using the formula 




S 



In order to calculate standardized score, or Z-score, for each 
mean decision inwlvement score, the mean (M) and standard deviation (s) 
of the decision involvement scores across all respondents In all sample 
schools was determined from the frequency distribution, which graphically 
appears in Table D.l, using the formulas 
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Table D.2 shows the decision Involvement distribution in tabular 
form accompanied by the calculations required to determine the mean and 
standard deviation of the decision involvement scores. Once the mean of 
20.87 and the standard deviation of 9.29 were determined for the decision 
involvement scores, each lie's mean decision involvement scores was 
standardized. Table D.3 shows the mean decision involvement score for 
each sample school's IIG, the difference of each school's mean decision 
involvement score and the distribution mean, and the standard, or Z 
score of that school's IIC mean decision involvement score. 

Following.the standardization procedure, each lie's mean Production 
score was weighted by adding the standard score to it. This procedure 
is shown in Table D.4. 

The procedure used for weighting each IlG's Efficiency score 
was accomplished in a similar manner. Table D. 5 shows each IlG's mean 
decision involvement score being divided by the IlG's mean number of 
meeting hours per month. From the derived ratios, a mean (M) of 5.61. 
and a standard dev^t ion (s) of 4.172 wasf calculated using the. formulas 




Once the mean and standard deviation of the ratios were calculated 
each ratio was standardized using the same formula as that for standardizing 

^Hage, p. 161. 

p.. 177. - 




the decision involvement score. Table D. 5 also shows each derived ratio, 
and each ratios standard, or Z score. 

Following the standardization procedure, each IIC's mean Efficiency 
score was weighted by adding the standard score to it. This procedure 
is shown in Table D. 7. 

The data analysis reported in the first section of Chapter III 
subsequently resulted In the rejection of a weighting procedure for the 
mean Efficiency score. 




lie Neabert .......... Deoision Involveaent Level 

Non-IIC Meabere — — — — 
lie Naabeps + Voni-IIC Naabers ■ ' 
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TABLE D.2 



X 


f 


£(x) 


f(x^: 


0 


5 


0 


0 


1 


6 


6 


6 


2 


3 


6 


12 


3 


5 


15 


45 


4 


11 


44 


704 


5 


8 


40 


200 


6 


7 


42 


252 


7 


11 


77 


539 


8 


6 


48 


384 


9 


15 


135 


1215 


10 


10 


100 


1000 


11 


6 


66 


726 


12 


10 


120 


1440 


13 


13 


169 


2197 


14 


14 


196 


2744 


15 


24 


360 


5400 


16 


18 


288 


4608 


17 


17 


289 


4913 


18 


14 


252 


4536 


19 


23 


437 


8303 


20 


25 


500 


10000 


21 


23 


483 


10143 


22 


25 


550 


12100 


23 


21 


483 


11109 


24 


24 


576 


13824 


25 


19 


475 


11875 


26 


23 


598 


15548 


27 


24 


648 


17496 


28 


18 


504 


14112 


29 


19 


551 


15979 


30 


11 


330 


9900 


31 


10 


310 


9610 


32 


23 


736 


2355;: 


33 


14 


462 


15246 


34 


9 


306 


10404 


35 


8 


280 


9800 


36 


8 


288 


10368 


37 


3 


111 


4107 


38 


6 


228 


8664 


39 


1 


39 


1521 


40 


1 


. 40 


1600 


41 


■ 1 


41 


1681 




9.29 




, 11,397 
546 



- 20.87 



(20.87)^ 



TABLE D.4 



School 


Mean IIC 
Production 


Production 

Weighting 


Weighted 
Production Score 


1 


3.44 


.547 


3.987 


2 


2.64 


-1.002 


1.638 


3 


3.17 


.116 


: 3.286 


4 


3.08 


.041 


3.121 


5 


2.68 


- .775 


1.905 


6 


3.69 


- .583 


3.107 


7 


3.29 


.094 


3.196 


8 


3.67 


.409 


4.079 


9 


3.56 


.116 


3.676 


10 


2.43 


- .686 


1.744 


11 


3.00 


.202 


3.202 


12 


4.29 


V -121 


4.411 


13 


3.86 


1.335 


5. 195 


14 


3.69 


.859 


4.549 


15 


2.67 


- .377 


2.293 


16 


3.17 


.191 


3.361 


17 


3.64 


.417 


4.057 


18 


3.80 


.391 


4.191 


19 


3.32 


.002 


3.322 


20 


3.95 


.072 


4.022 


21 


3.73 


.412 


4.142 


22 


2.40 


-1.039 


1.361 


23 


2.75 


.480 


3.230 


24 


3.20 


.534 


3.734 


25 


3.52 


.587 


4.107 


26 


2.82 


- <002 


2.818 


27 


1.89 


-1.300 


.590 


28 


3.33 


.159 


3.489 


29 


4.21 


.381 


4.591 


30 


3.38 


- .601 


2.779 


;,31;' 


3.00 


- .749 

■ ■ 0-.1 3 ./' ■ 


2.251 
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I4BLE D.S 



School 


- DI 


Hrs /Month 


. Ratio (X) 


Z 


1 


25.95 


9.40 


2.76 


- .645 


2 


11.56 


4.60 


2.51 


- .702 


3 


21.95 


5.00 


4.39 


- .276 


4 


21.25 


5.50 


3.86 


- .396 


5 


13.67 


6.90 


1.98 


- .822 


6 


20.00 


4.50 


4.44 


- .265 


7 


24.67 


6.10 


4.04 


- 3.55 


8 


21.95 


6.50 


3.38 


- .505 


9 


14.50 


5.20 


2.79 


- .638 


10 


22.75 


5.50 


4il4 


- .333 


11 


19.75 


4.60 


4.29 


- .299 


12 


33.27 


4.18 


7.96 


.532 


13 


28.55 


1.66 


17.38 


2.665 


14 


17.37 


4.40 


3.95 


- .376 


15 


22.64 


4.63 


4.89 


- .163 


16 


24.74 


4.69 


5.28 


- .075 


17 


24.50 


1.30 


18.85 


2.997 


18 


20.89 


3.13 


6.67 


.240 


19 


21.54 


8.60 


2.50 


- .704 


20 


24.70 


8.70 


2.84 


- .627 


21 


11.22 


1.30 


8.63 


.684 


22 


25.33 


1.50 


16.87 


2.549 


23 


25.83 


4.37 


5.91 


.068 


24 


26.32 


4.30 


6.12 


.115 


25 


20.85 


4.50 


4.63 


- .222 


26 


8.80 


1.60 


5.50 


- .025 


27 


22.35 


6.44 


3.47 


- .484 


28 


24.41 


13.00 


1.88 


- .844 


29 


15.29 


6.26 


2.44 


- .718 


30 


13.91 


3.50 


3.95 


- .376 


31 


15.45 


2.24 


6.89 


.290 



N - 31 



M - 5.61 



s - 4. .4172 














TABLB D.6 



Mean IIC Efficiency Weighted 

School Efficiency Weighting Efficiency Score 



1 




2.78 


2 




2.73 


3 




3.22 


4 




3.21 


5 




2.79 


6 




3.53 


7 




3 .53 


8 




3.63 


9 




2.52 


10 




3.25 


11 




4.25 


12 




3.79 


13 




3.92 


14 




3.00 


15 




3.36 


16 




3.71 


17 




3.94 


18 




3.12 


19 




3.95 


20 




3.82 


21 




2.60 


22 




3.25 


23 




3.20 


24 




3.61 


25 




2.82 


26 




2.22 


27 




3.20 


28 




4.00 


29 




3.05 


30 




3.22 


31 


•• v'- 


, 3 .72 



- .645 

- .702 

- .276 

- .396 

- .822 

- .265 

- .355 

- .505 

- .638 

- .333 

- .299 
.532 

2.665 

- .376 

- .163 

- .075 
2.997 

.240 

- .704 

- .627 

.684 
2.549 
.068 
.115 

- .222 

- .025 

- .484 

.'/■.■-^•\ 844 ;- 

:/-'::; 718 V 

'■';. 290 -. 



2.135 

2.028 

2.944 

2.814 

1.968 

3.265 

3.175 

3.125 

1.882 

2.917 

3.951 

4.322 

6.585 

2.624 

3.197 

3.635 

6.937 

3.360 

3.246 

3.193 

3.284 
5.799 
3.268 
3.725 
2.598 
■,r : 2 . 195 

\ 2.716 
3.156 
2.332 
2.844 
4.010 
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